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3 NEW CAR QUALITY: 
A PROBLEM 
OF PERCEPTION? 
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If your insurance 
company’s idea of 
complete coverage is to 
roll out one policy after 
another, it's time for you 
to call in The Specialist, 
Univeral Underwriters 
Insurance Company. 

The Specialist knows 
that even though your 
insurance needs may be 
complicated, your 
insurance coverage 
doesn't have to be. We 
can underwrite the most 
comprehensive insurance 
for your dealership and 
package it all in one 
convenient 
policy — Unicover.® 


You can easily add 
additional coverage 
under Unicover, without 
adding another policy. 
That's Unicover’s 
flexibility. And because 
we're Specialists in auto 
dealer protection, you're 
getting coverage 
designed specifically for 
your business. 

Unicover offers you 
other benefits too. With 
one policy, there's only 
one monthly billing — at 
no interest charge. 

If you want integrity 
you can count on from 
your insurance company, 
then you want The 
Specialist. 


[> = Phone toll-free. sal 


800-8217803 | 


Ask for Lynn Forde. Or write for | 
more information about Auto Dealer 
Protection from The Specialist. | 
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A Member Company of the 
Lynn Insurance Group 
E. M Lynn, President 

5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112_AE | 
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If you want more coverage, 


not more 
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The Charitable Foundation 


An ambulance hurtles through 
town on its way to the hospital 
emergency room. The heart-at- 
tack victim inside will survive, in 
large part due to cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation received before the 
ambulance crew arrived. 

A group of high-school students 
excitedly discuss plans to estab- 
lish their own business through a 
Junior Achievement program. 

Parents proudly applaud as 
their children receive college di- 
plomas from a private, non-tax- 
supported university. 

These people have something in 
common: they have been helped by 
automobile and truck dealers 
through the National Automobile 
Dealers Charitable Foundation. 
What is the Foundation and why is 
it needed now more than ever, not 
just by the American public but by 
the automotive industry? 

The Foundation was created by 
NADA in 1975 to fulfill a special 
purpose. It enables auto dealers to 
pay back the public for its support 
of their businesses. In addition, the 
Foundation gives dealers the op- 
portunity to do something for their 
fellow dealers and their industry. 
By contributing to charitable 
causes through wills and bequests, 
dealers forge a stronger public im- 
age of themselves as civic- and 
community-minded businessmen. 
And dealers can be confident their 
contributions will go to worthy 


programs—programs which sup- 
port private enterprise and free- 
dom of mobility—because the 
Foundation is managed by deal- 
ers. 

The Foundation provides finan- 
cial support to selected health and 
educational activities. In the area 
of emergency medical care, sup- 
port is given to first-aid training 
programs for heart-attack victims. 
“Resusci Anne” mannequins are 
also presented by dealers at the lo- 
cal level to Red Cross chapters, 
Heart Associations, hospitals, uni- 
versities, and other groups for use 
in CPR-training classes. 

Another area of support is eco- 
nomic education. Monetary grants 
are made to the Joint Council on 
Economic Education and Junior 
Achievement. These funds provide 
teachers with materials and in- 
struction to help them better com- 
municate the values of the private 
enterprise system to students. 

The third area of support is pri- 
vate higher education. Grants are 
made to the Independent College 
Funds of America, which repre- 
sents more than 500 private col- 
leges and universities across the 
country. This fund helps member 
schools defray annual operating 
budgets, guaranteeing the con- 
tinued vitality of the private sec- 
tor of American education. 

Thus, the Foundation is primar- 
ily a medium through which deal- 


ers and others in the industry can 
say “thank you” to the public for 
helping make their businesses 
successful. It also preserves a way 
of life—our free enterprise system. 

The Charitable Foundation 
gives the industry and dealers a 
positive way to offset anti-busi- 
ness forces. By supporting the 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion and Junior Achievement, 
dealers are assured future genera- 
tions will understand the impor- 
tance of free enterprise to our 
country’s continued growth and 
development. 


The Foundation’s support of pri- 
vate secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities assures their con- 
tinued role in educating the busi- 
ness leaders of the future. 


In addition, the Charitable 
Foundation enables dealers to do 
something positive for other deal- 
ers. Public esteem for dealers has 
often been low, but this image can 
be reversed through contributions 
to the Charitable Foundation. As 
more dealers get involved in pub- 
lic service, the public’s apprecia- 
tion of automobile and truck deal- 
ers also grows. 


This holiday season, think 
about making a lasting gift to your 
customers, your industry, and 
your fellow businessmen through 
the National Automobile Dealers 
Charitable Foundation. x 
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Executive Notes 


ealer named ambas- 
sador. “Ifyou are a good 
businessman today, you 


have to be a good diplomat,” says 
Robert Nesen, a Thousand Oaks, 
CA, Oldsmobile-Cadillac dealer. 
Nesen should know. He’s current- 
ly serving as U.S. ambassador to 
Australia. 

Nesen is no stranger to public 
life. From 1972 to 1974, he served 
as assistant secretary of the Navy, 
and before that, he served on the 
California State Board of Educa- 
tion. Nesen has also served as di- 
rector and past president of the 
Motor Car Dealers Association of 
Southern California and was the 
first president of the California 
New Car Dealers Policy and Ap- 
peals Board. Long a supporter of 
President Reagan, Nesen was 
chairman of the California delega- 
tion to the 1980 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Nesen first opened an Oldsmo- 
bile dealership in Oxnard, CA, in 
1948, after three years of active 
duty as a navy pilot in World War 
Il. He added a Cadillac franchise 
in 1953 and, in 1971, he moved the 
dealership into a new facility in 
Thousand Oaks. In 1977, Nesen 
received the “Time Magazine 
Quality Dealer of the Year” 
award. 

In his capacity as ambassador, 
Nesen oversees the operations of 
about 1,000 employees at the em- 
bassy in Canberra and at the five 
consulates located throughout 
Australia. 
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The aerodynamic Probe III. 
Ford Motor Co. has unveiled a new 
concept car with a drag coefficient 
of .22 that has the potential of pro- 
viding 27 percent better fuel eco- 


nomy than a similar-sized 1982 
model car. 

Called Probe III, the car was 
created by Ford of Europe’s design 
team and is the latest in a succes- 
sion of studies being conducted to 
achieve fuel savings through ad- 
vanced air-management_ tech- 
niques. 

Special aerodynamic features 
on the Probe III include a fully en- 
closed underbody with an adjusta- 
ble front section that smoothes air 
flow under the car, flexible wheel- 
arch extensions and contoured 
lower body sides to reduce air tur- 
bulence around the wheels, a twin 
deck, bi-plane rear spoiler, and 
specially designed door mirrors. 

The conventional drip rail for 
the roof has been eliminated by in- 
corporating drainage channels be- 
hind the tops of the doors. The 
headlamps and auxiliary lamps 
are recessed behind glass panels. 
A unique underbody pan, which 
runs from front to rear, smoothes 
out the air flow beneath the car. 
The pan has an adjustable front 
section which is controlled elec- 
tronically and lowered at speeds 
above 25 mph to reduce drag and 
lift. Below 25 mph and in towns 
where the front section in the lo- 
wered position could be damaged 
when the car is parked close to 
high curbs, the pan automatically 
retracts into the raised position. 
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Medical emergency cards. If 
you have an accident or suddenly 
become ill, what do you have in 
your possession to guide police, pa- 
ramedics, or doctors to the fastest 
and safest way to help you? 

Usually nothing. But the Na- 
tional Safety Council has the an- 


swer to this problem—the “Medi- 
cal Information Card.” The wallet- 
sized card carries vital medical da- 
ta on astrip of microfilm and hasa 
built-in lens system, allowing the 
card to be read anywhere. In an 
emergency, a rescuer need only 
bend the plastic card to bring lens 
and microfilm together to read the 
accident victim’s medical history 
on the spot. 

A typical card contains identi- 
fication information, medical da- 
ta, and a signed authorization 
from the card bearer allowing for 
treatment and surgery in the 
event he or she is in an accident 
and is unconscious or unable to 
sign a release form. 

Dealers may want to provide 
their employees with medical in- 
formation cards as part of their on- 
going safety programs. For more 
information, contact the National 
Safety Council, 444 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Record truck order. Ryder 
Truck Rental recently placed an 
order for 5,600 trucks from GMC 
Truck & Coach Division, the big- 
gest single commercial fleet truck 
order in General Motors’ history. 

The Ryder order for 4,600 medi- 
um-duty trucks and 1,000 light 
vans, valued at approximately $75 
million, is considered “an encou- 
raging indicator for the truck in- 
dustry” by Ryder and GMC offi- 
cials. 

Robert Truxell, general manag- 
er of GMC Truck & Coach Div- 
ision, says production of the medi- 
um-duty trucks will begin in early 
December at GMC facilities in 
Pontiac, MI. The vans are in prod- 
uction at a GM of Canada plant in 
Oshawa, ON. 
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That's Right! Hundreds of New Car Dealers 
are reaping sizeable additional profit dollars 
from a “TekTor Program in their Dealership. 
‘TekTor is your consistent partner in profits 
and the experienced leader in sealant pro- 
ducts and programs for Dealer Application. 
We have individually tailored sales programs 
that will work for you, and a complete line of 
warranted car care products that keep your 
bottom line profits growing. 

You, the Dealer, control all the advantages of 
a ‘TekTor Center in your Dealership. NO 
FRANCHISE FEES. NO SNAGS. NO ADDI- 
TIONAL FACILITIES OR OVERHEAD 
REQUIRED. A service bay conversion to a 
‘TekTor Center becomes the single most pro- 
fitable space in your Dealership. And we train 
your people to do all the labor professionally. 
Some distributors in key markets offer full 
installation services as well as state of the art 
equipment for large volume dealership 
accounts. 

‘TekTor works “smarter” for the continued 
success of our family of Dealerships, and we 
invite you to call us today toll-free for all the 
facts. We offer realistic solutions that work 
when you need them. 

Catalogs and samples available on written 
request. 


Adds Profit Dollars 
To Each 


® New Car Sale. 


PS...‘TekTor Needs People! 


We need General Agents, Credit Life and 
Service Contract Sales Representatives who 
already have experience in working Dealer- 
ship accounts, and could represent “TekTor 
in several major cities and selected growth 
areas. “TekTor already employs many success- 
ful industry reps who work with us, enjoying 
excellent training programs, incentives and 
secure career benefits. 

Each passing month continues to be our best 
yet! This should indicate the acceptance of 
“TekTor products and programs nationally. 
And we need you, the talented professional, 
right now! We want people who would estab- 
lish a committment to success and share in 
our fantastic growth opportunities. Distribu- 
tors and Key Dealerships also being sought. 
Call Dave Searcy today. Or send us your 
requirements and ask us about your advant- 
ages with ‘TekTor. 


We've put it all together 
so GM Dealers can do it all. 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation practically 
invented automotive financing. When we set up shop 
over 60 years ago, car financing was almost unknown. 

Since then, thousands of GM Dealers (and millions 
of new-car buyers) have come to depend upon GMAC 
for their financing needs. As a matter of fact, we’ve 
extended more automotive credit than any other financial 
organization in the world. That makes us your most 
experienced automotive credit source. 

And we've continued to anticipate your needs by 
expanding our services in new and innovative ways. 


Extra income from rentals. 
ire C 
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Ways to make it easier for you to merchandise cars and 
trucks. Ways to make it easier for your customers to buy, 
lease or rent them. 

Whatever your financing requirements — retail, 
wholesale, leasing, daily rental or a capital loan —GMAC 
is ready with plans and know-how to help make your 


dealership the trans- 


portation center in 
FINANCING 


your community. 
We're committed to 


helping GM Dealers do it all. 


WHOPESALE 
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Complete Dealer Financing Services 


New-Car Quality: A 
Problem of Berpertion? 


product lately. Still not ev- 
eryone is impressed. 
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NADA Testifies on Used Car Rule 


ADA President Wendell H. Miller and Ex- 

ecutive Director of Legislative Affairs Tom 

Greene testified October 30 before the con- 
sumer subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation. The agenda: 
the Federal Trade Commission’s recently issued 
Used Car Rule. 

President Miller reviewed for the committee the 
critical economic problems facing the industry, not- 
ing “the Commission’s action in forcing its Used Car 
Rule indicates a total insensitivity and lack of con- 
cern for the plight of the retail franchised automobile 
dealer and the current economic condition in the real 
world. From a franchised dealer’s standpoint, the 
rule is ambiguous, unworkable, and an unnecessary 
and excessive burden. The ‘known’ defects clause is 
impossible to comply with.” 

Greene then described in detail for the committee 
the objectionable features of the rule. The major ob- 
jection of NADA concerns the disclosure of “known” 
defects and the obligations for dealers created under 
that provision. 

While the Commission describes the dealer’s obli- 
gation as the disclosure of “known” defects, this is ex- 
tremely misleading. The defects that a dealer is re- 
quired to disclose are not limited to those for which he 
has actual knowledge, but include those for which he 
has constructive knowledge or imputed knowledge. 

The rule requires the dealer to disclose the specific 
defect that is causing the condition that the dealer ob- 
serves. Inasmuch as this condition may be caused by 
any one of a number of the defects listed in the rule, 
the dealer will be forced to inspect the vehicle in 
many cases. Only by inspecting the car can the source 
of the condition be found, and only by identifying the 
specific defect can the dealer comply with the disclo- 


sure requirements of the rule. 

It is clear from the numerous Congressional direc- 
tions given to the Commission over the past several 
years that the Commission is prohibited from includ- 
ing in any rule relating to the sale of used motor vehi- 
cles any requirement that directly or indirectly man- 
dates an inspection of vehicles prior to sale. But the 
rule will, in many cases, make inspections necessary. 

There is a number of other provisions and terms 
in the rule that are so vague that the dealer, in many 
cases, simply cannot know whether he has complied 
with its requirements. For example, included in the 
list of major defects under Section 455.6 is a number 
of terms that are so subjective (such as “abnormal ex- 
haust discharge”), it is an absolute certainty they 
will be interpreted by different dealers in many dif- 
ferent ways. This ambiguity is compounded by anoth- 
er provision of the rule, which states that in deciding 
whether one of the listed defects exists, the dealer 
should “treat all vehicles the same; do not use lower 
standards for older or cheaper vehicles.” 

Aside from penalties of up to $10,000 per violation, 
the rule creates an even greater source of potential li- 
ability through the imposition of contractual obliga- 
tions that require the dealer to disclose “known” de- 
fects to the consumer. That being the case, it seems 
apparent that the purchaser of a used car could sue 
the dealer under contract for failing to disclose a 
“known” defect. If a purchaser of a used car did sue 
the dealer under contract, it is clear that the rule 
would be admissible in evidence to establish “knowl- 
edge” on the part of the dealer as well as to establish 
the extent of the dealer’s full obligation to disclose. 

NADA urged the committee to support Senate Con- 
current Resolution 33, introduced by Senator Larry 
Pressler (R-SD), disapproving the FTC rule. z 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Legislative Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: On The Hill, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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NEW CAR QUALITY: 


| I n the public’s mind, quality 

has superseded mileage at 

the top of the list of “features 
to look for” when shopping for a 
new car. A car’s gas mileage re- 
mains an important considera- 
tion, but it is increasingly being 
looked upon as, well, standard 
equipment. The public expects a 
car to have decent gas mileage, 
just like it expects it to have a 
steering wheel and a windshield. 
Without it, the buying public just 
doesn’t consider a new car com- 
plete. 

But, quality! Now that’s what 
consumers are really looking for. 
Why? Because everyone says they 
should. The press says so. Consu- 
mer groups say so. Madison 
Avenue says so. And, perhaps 
most of all, the car makers them- 
selves say so. It’s one of the few 
points all these factions have 
agreed on in years. 

Agreeing on just what quality is 
and where it can be found, howev- 
er, is an altogether different mat- 
ter. How does a person gauge qual- 


A Problem CF Pecettion? 


by Sam E. Polson 


Quality is the true buzz-word 
for the auto industry these 
days, but what is it and where 
do we find it? And why is De- 
troit taking the rap for not 
having as much of it as Japan? 


———E—E—EE————E 
ity? You can’t measure it with a 
calculator or analyze it on a scope 
—at least, not entirely. 

“Quality is conformity to re- 
quirements that result in a satis- 
fied customer,” says Robert 
Decker, vice-president for quality 
and liability at General Motors. 
“We feel strongly that quality and 
customer satisfaction are syn- 
onymous.” 

But are today’s new car buyers 
satisfied with what they're get- 
ting? 

“No, I don’t think so,” says Clar- 
ence Ditlow of the Center for Auto- 
motive Safety in Washington, DC. 
He points to the approximately 
30,000 letters his organization re- 
ceives each year from consumers 


complaining about problems with 
new cars. 

Ditlow admits some people may 
not consider 30,000 a significant 
number in view of the millions of 
cars that are sold each year, but he 
calls attention to other indicators. 

“If you look at the polls being 
conducted by various entities,” he 
says, “you'll find a fair amount of 
dissatisfaction with new cars.” 

It’s quite clear Detroit has been 
receiving the brunt of that dissat- 
isfaction. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, come away as the good 
guys in the minds of a large seg- 
ment of the American car-buying 
public. 

Motor City brass grudgingly ad- 
mit such a mood exists in the land; 
however, they say they view the 
situation as an image problem 
more than a product problem. 

“We're well aware of the image 
because our research shows it,” 
says Joe Kordick, executive direc- 
tor of marketing for Ford Motor 
Company’s North American oper- 
ations, “yet in our actual testing of 
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Your driver 
is waiting 


Your nearby ambulance 
driver is always ready and 
waiting. Let him wait. He 
need never have to rush to 
the scene of your accident. 
It's all in the way you live, 
Your personal habits at 
home, in your car and inthe 
business you manage will 
increase — or decrease — 
your “accident odds.” 


What are your odds and 
how can you change them? 
Ask for our free self-test kit 
on life-style management. 
No cost. No obligation. No 


ce) American Hardware 


one but you need ever know 
your test scores; but they 
may help you avoid an acci- 
dent that could cripple you 
as well as your ability to 
manage your business. 


We'll also make available 
asecond series of self-tests 
on managing your business 
risks: fire, employee dis- 
honesty and other crime, 
safety, and more. Each test 
takes only minutes to com- 
plete and includes valuable 
ideas for corrective meas- 
ures, if needed. 


Free self-test series 
looks at health risks to your 
business success 


To get your self-test kit, just use 
the reader service card or write 

to: Risk Management Dept., Ameri- 
can Hardware Mutual, P.O. Box 435, 
Minneapolis, MN 55440. , 


“Taking the worry out of your 
business...and your life.” 


products, we don’t discern that big 
a difference.” 

What does make the difference, 
then? And what brought it all on? 
Some people in the industry place 
the blame solidly on the shoulders 
of the news media. 

Hoot McInerny, a veteran do- 
mestic dealer with franchises in 
Michigan, Florida and Hawaii, is 
one of those who thinks the press is 
responsible. 

“What happened?” asks MclI- 
nerny rhetorically. “The auto- 
motive writers were adversaries of 
the domestic car companies. Pri- 
marily, the people who cover the au- 
to beat drive foreign cars, and they 
did more to drive the domestic 
buyer into foreign car showrooms 
than anything else.” 

Dave Power, president of J. D. 
Power and Associates, a Los An- 
geles-based automotive market 
research firm, also thinks the 
press played a role in molding the 
public’s perception of auto quality. 

“So much has been stirred up in 
the press on this quality issue,” 
says Power, “that the people who 
pay attention and read about these 
matters have formed the opinion 
that Detroit has slipped signifi- 
cantly in quality over the past 10 
years.” 

But the Power organization 
feels several other factors also con- 
tributed to Detroit’s fall from 
grace. Most of these factors re- 
volve around competition in the 
small car market. 

“When Detroit started compet- 
ing head-to-head with the Japa- 
nese in the small-car arena, they 
didn’t have the quality, and that’s 
when their biggest problems 
arose,” Power explains. “The en- 
gine in the Chevrolet Vega was 
just one of several significant 
issues.” 

Domestic factories were also 
hampered, Power points out, by 
having to meet emissions and safe- 
ty standards at the same time they 
were trying to turn out a product 
that was essentially a new type of 
endeavor for them. “The Japanese 
were able to do a better job in meet- 
ing those standards,” he says, “be- 
cause the small car was already 
their conventional automobile.” 

Power thinks some of Detroit’s 
problems can be simply attributed 
to the sheer pressure of competi- 
tion. 

“T think the fact that there were 


so many things being introduced 
at the same time in the ’70s con- 
tributed to the extra amount of 
product problems. The cars were 
perhaps not tested as well as they 
would have been if the urgency of 
getting competitive models on the 
market weren’t there,” he says. 

“We’ve seen a lot of problems ar- 
ising with electronics and fuel in- 
jection and I’m concerned we 
might find ourselves with a consu- 
mer backlash situation, with the 
public not wanting to get the latest 
in technology for fear of having a 
lot of difficulties with it. The alter- 
native, of course, would be to keep 
the old car.” 

Despite the battering American 
manufacturers’ reputations have 
taken over the past 10 years, 


“The Japanese sat 
back and conducted 
studies, they 
looked at the reaction 
of consumers 
to products, and then 
they basically filled 
a need.” 


0 
though, Power says he thinks De- 
troit has been turning out quality 
products on the larger end of the 
model scale. 

“The big V-8 engines we pro- 
duced in the ’60s and ’70s gave 
much better quality than any of 
the import engines in terms of du- 
rability and trouble-free opera- 
tion,” he says, and he says his com- 
pany’s studies have shown that ev- 
en with downsizing, customer sat- 
isfaction with Detroit’s larger 
models has been very evident. 

“We found, surprisingly, a lot of 
the people felt they were getting a 
fairly decent quality car,” he re- 
ports, “although we did detect 
some complaints about the use of 
plastics, particularly in the inter- 
ior of the car.” 

Dealer McInerny, who includes 
Chrysler-Plymouth, Dodge, Ford, 
and Lincoln-Mercury among his 
eight franchises, believes the 
American manufacturers’ present 
condition had its onset years ago 
when the companies were riding 
high. 


“What Detroit did, prior to 1973, 
was take the profits derived from 
customers here in the United 
States and go overseas with the 
money and expand plants over 
there,” he says. “They kind of 
stuck it to the American buyer, be- 
cause they didn’t put those profits 
back into technology and quality. 

“The domestic manufacturers 
couldn’t wait to put ‘World Head- 
quarters’ on their buildings. They 
forgot where the profit comes 
from. If you'll notice, the Japanese 
aren’t that hot to move their busi- 
nesses out of their home territory. 
They don’t care to put plants 
around the world.” 

While Detroit was losing credi- 
bility, what were the Japanese do- 
ing that raised their esteem so 
much in the eyes of the American 
public? One answer comes from 
Archie Richardson of the Automo- 
bile Owners Action Council, anon- 
profit consumer group located in 
the Washington, DC, metropoli- 
tan area. 

“The Japanese sat back and con- 
ducted studies, they looked at the 
reaction of consumers to products, 
they took time to do a comprehen- 
sive analysis, and then they basi- 
cally filled a need after they had 
examined the whole picture in this 
country,” says Richardson. 

As an example of the Japanese 
method of operation, the Washing- 
ton consumerist cites the way Toy- 
ota fashioned its acclaimed com- 
plaint-handling system. 

“In 1973, I was contacted by 
Toyota, and they asked us to takea 
look at their complaint-handling 
system and make a recommenda- 
tion for change,” Richardson says. 
“They said, ‘You tell us what’s 
wrong with the way we're doing 
things.’ Now, nobody goes to a con- 
sumer group and does that!” 

Richardson ‘says he spent a 
month developing what he consi- 
dered an ideal complaint proce- 
dure. 

“We told Toyota their method of 
handling complaints was pretty 
much identical to what everyone 
else was using, and we told them 
they would need to scrap the whole 
thing if they were really interest- 
ed in improving it,” he says. 

In short, Toyota made most of 
the recommended changes and 
came up with a system that, ac- 
cording to Richardson, delivers in- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Manufacturer justly obtains The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit ruled that a dealer 

resignation of auto dealer whose resignation was obtained due to his mismanagement of the 
dealership is not entitled to relief under the Automobile Dealer’s Day In 
Court Act. (Kolb v. Chrysler Corp., No. 80-1984, CA 7, October 15, 1981.) 

The plaintiff lost approximately $90,000 in less than two 

years—$30,000 in 1969 and $60,000 in the first half of 1970. After 
Chrysler’s procurement of the dealer’s resignation, the dealer then filed 
suit under the federal and state acts. The jury ruled in favor of the 
dealer, while the district court granted judgment to Chrysler. The 
Appellate Court affirmed the decision of the lower court claiming that 
Chrysler had dealt fairly with the dealer and acted only out of concern for 
the prosperity of the business and the protection of its own investment. 


“Renewal” of agreement calls The Wisconsin Fair-Dealership Act was applied to the franchise 
for application of Fair- relationship of a supplier and distributor of a patented hose-crimping 
Dealership Act machine even though the Act was enacted after the supplier became 


subject to a predecessor’s non-exclusive, oral distributorship agreement. 
(Menominee Rubber Company v. Gould, Inc., No. 80-2440, CA 7, August 
21, 1981). 

The new supplier bought out the previous supplier of the machines in a 
complete business take-over. After the take-over, the new supplier of the 
hose-crimping machines notified the distributor that it was being 
terminated because it did not take the full line of the supplier’s products 
and because the distributor was in competition with the supplier. The 
distributor sued in Wisconsin state court over its termination, which it 
alleged was in violation of the Wisconsin Fair-Dealership Act. Among 
other things, the Act makes it illegal to terminate a franchisee without 
good cause. 

A temporary injunction against the termination was granted by the 
state court and the case was then transferred to the federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of Wisconsin. Antitrust issues were added 
to the case at this level. Another preliminary injunction was granted by 
the district court. The district court also ruled that the Wisconsin Fair- 
Dealership Act applied to the case either (a) because the Act applied 
retroactively, or (b) because the parties’ agreement was “renewed” after 
the effective date of the new Wisconsin statute. 

The United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit affirmed 
the decision of the federal district court. The appeals court concluded that 
while the Wisconsin Supreme Court has held that the dealership law 
cannot be applied retroactively, the “renewal” of the parties’ agreement 
was accomplished when the new supplier was merged with the old 
supplier during the business take-over. Because the renewal was 
completed after the effective date of the Act, the parties are subject to its 
provisions. Therefore, the supplier may not terminate the distributor 
without good cause and the injunction should be upheld. 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and 
legal problems is necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a competent attorney in your state. For further informa- 
tion or questions concerning the items appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Manufacturer denied 
termination hearing due to 
dealer’s bankruptcy proceed- 
ing 


4 Federal warranty act is not 
triggered by advertising 
Change of distributor’s status 

} to “non-exclusive” warranted 

« an injunction 


Ford must pay customer’s 
lawyer in breach of warranty 
“ case 


The U.S. Bankruptcy Court for the Northern District of Texas rejected 
an automobile manufacturer’s claim that the dealer breached the 
franchise contract by filing for bankruptcy. (Volkswagen of America v. 
Dan Hixon Chevrolet, No. 181-0004, July 31, 1981.) 

After Dan Hixon Chevrolet filed for bankruptcy, Volkswagen of 
America then initiated proceedings to terminate the dealer franchise 
before the Texas Motor Vehicle Commission. The Bankruptcy Court 
ruled that the manufacturer be barred from pursuing the termination 
action, since the dealer had filed for bankruptcy before the manufacturer 
had initiated its suit. 

Because bankruptcy law provides an automatic stay of other legal 
proceedings, the law both stayed the action and preempted the Texas 
Motor Vehicle Code in the area of termination. 

The franchisor’s complaint to the court to be excluded from the 
automatic stay and to proceed with the termination hearing was denied. 


Consumer complaints that General Motors breached the federal 
Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act by misrepresenting the kind of 
transmissions the company utilized in certain 1976 to 1979 models were 
dismissed by the United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 
(Skelton v. General Motors Corp., No. 80-2781, September 28, 1981.) The 
case alleged that GM violated the written and implied warranty sections 
of the federal Act by advertising one kind of transmission when, in fact, a 
different transmission was sold to the public. 

The Seventh Circuit held that the Magnuson-Moss Act extends 
warranty protection only for “written warranties” and that GM’s 
advertising and brochures were not “promises, representations or 
undertakings” as required for coverage under the Act. 


An exclusive New Jersey distributor of Norelco dictating machines 
sued to enjoin its franchisor’s attempt to change payment terms, stop its 
purchasing discounts, and alter its status to “non-exclusive” through a 
new agreement. The United States District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York has granted a preliminary injunction to suspend the 
franchisor’s attempts until a full trial is held. (Executive Business 
Systems, Inc. v. Phillips Business Systems, Inc., U.S. Dist. Ct., E.D.N.Y., 
No. 81-2075, July 24, 1981.) 

Finding that the distributor experienced the type of abuse prohibited 
by the New Jersey franchise statute, the court applied the statute’s 
“notice of termination” and “good cause” for termination sections. The 
exclusive distributor demonstrated a likelihood of success on the merits 
of its claim for unfair termination under the franchise statute, and this 
merited the preliminary injunction. 


A consumer successfully sued a dealer and the Ford Motor Corp. for 
breach of warranty. Under the Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act, a 
successful plaintiff is entitled to receive attorney's fees as part of the judg- 
ment. 

The court in Ventura v. Ford Motor Corporation, N.J. Superior Court, 
Appellate Divison, held Ford liable for the attorney’s fees, despite the 
fact that no actual damages were awarded against Ford. The dealer had 
been awarded damages against Ford, however, on a cross-claim for 
indemnification in the case. From this judgment, the court decided that 
the consumer was entitled to a nominal damages award against Ford, 
even without the proof of actual damages. Ford was ordered to pay $5,100 
in attorney’s fees to the customer. KE 
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the prob 


hen William C. 
Doenges took office as 
NADA president for 


the 1979 term, he met with auto- 
motive journalists at the custom- 
ary inaugural press conference. As 
expected, the question-and-an- 
swer session revolved around such 
pressing issues as the fuel crisis, 
government regulation, new-mod- 
el allocations, and sagging big-car 
sales. 

Then someone asked, “Mr. 
Doenges, what do you feel is the 
most serious problem facing car 
dealers right now?” His answer 
raised more than a few eyebrows 
around the room because it 
seemed to have little to do with the 
subjects being discussed. 

“Our most serious problem,” the 
Oklahoma Ford dealer responded 
without hesitation, “is the short- 
age of good, qualified service tech- 
nicians.” 

That was nearly three years 
ago, and the media’s focus has 
shifted more toward rising car 
prices, sky-high interest rates, 
and tight credit. In spite of the 
gravity of these troubles, however, 
many in the auto business still 
consider the shortage of service 
technicians to be the most persist- 


ent problem facing the industry. 

As one Detroit official put it re- 
cently: “A service department can 
do more to build up a dealership’s 
image in the community than any- 
thing else. A dealer can be a pillar 
of integrity, but incompetents in 
the back shop can spend that repu- 
tation faster than it can be made.” 

Detroit has been watching with 
concern as the number of capable 
technicians has dwindled during 
recent years. Jim Freers, Chrysler 
Corp.’s manager for customer sat- 
isfaction (the department respon- 
sible for all Chrysler technical 
training), says his factory conduct- 
ed an extensive survey in the fall 
of 1974 in an effort to pinpoint the 
reasons behind this trend. 

The study surveyed Chrysler 
dealerships in every geographic 
region of the United States, with 
sales volumes ranging from 65 
new units a year up to 3,000. Ser- 
vice departments ranged from 
two-man shops to those with 44 
technicians. More than 160 deal- 
ers and 100 skilled technicians 
were questioned. 

Some of the reasons most fre- 
quently cited for the industry’s 
failure to recruit and retain good 
technicians were: 
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e@Pay scales are inequitable 
with the skills required, especially 
when compared to wages earned 
by plumbers, electricians, and car- 
penters. 

e@ There is a pervasive lack of 
self-esteem among mechanics, 
which is compounded by the pub- 
lic’s low image of the job and the 
media’s negative coverage of the 
service industry. 

e High school and vocational 
school training programs leave 
students ill-prepared to enter the 
retail service business. Training 
in diagnostic skills is particularly 
inadequate. 

@ There is a lack of training pro- 
vided for technicians at dealer- 
ships. 

e@ Advancement opportunities 
within the retail service industry 
are extremely limited. 

In addition, Chrysler’s survey 
indicated that the typical service 
technician is getting to be 
younger, better schooled, more in- 
telligent, and more concerned 
about the public’s perception of his 
job. The survey also found that 
many middle-aged skilled me- 
chanics are leaving franchised 
dealerships for positions with 
fleets and government that offer 
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more security and better fringe 
benefits, such as retirement pro- 
grams. In fact, a majority of vete- 
ran technicians responding to the 
survey said they would not recom- 
mend their field to young people 
entering the work force. 

Dealers and mechanics agreed 
on four key ways to improve the 
availability of mechanics: (1) send 
only technically capable students 
to training schools such as voca- 
tional centers; (2) increase the 
wages of skilled mechanics; (3) 
provide frequent local training; 
and (4) provide public relations to 
improve the image of mechanics. 

Although the Chrysler survey is 
seven years old, Jim Freers says, 
his contact with dealers and ser- 
vice technicians has convinced 
him the study’s findings are still 
valid today. 

One factor the survey could not 
take into account, however, was 
the explosion of new technology in 
today’s car industry. While few in- 
dustry leaders believe these tech- 
nical changes pose insurmounta- 
ble barriers to capable dealership 
techs, they do stress that proper 
factory training is required to 
keep mechanics up-to-date. 

Burt Schimtke, manager of the 
advanced service engineering de- 
partment at Ford Motor Co., says 
vehicles of the future will feature a 
larger percentage of four-cylinder 
engines, front-wheel-drive config- 
urations, diesel technology, elec- 
tronic componentry, and new ap- 
plications of fuel injection and tur- 
bo-charging. None of these, he 
says, is too “exotic” for an average, 
intelligent technician to handle 
once he has been properly trained. 


“It’s not like technicians have to 
understand fifth differential cal- 
culus,” he says. “It’s just a permu- 
tation of existing technologies. 
Mechanics are going to have to go 
to school to familiarize themselves 
with the changes.” 

Jim Kiple, manager of service 
operations at American Motors 
Corp., views the effect of new tech- 
nology from a different angle. He 
thinks the complexity of to- 
day’s—and tomorrow’s—new cars 
is going to put the squeeze on inde- 
pendent garages, mass merchan- 
disers, service stations, and back- 
yard mechanics. They won’t be 
able to keep pace with the rapid 
technical changes, he contends. 

“This is just my opinion,” Kiple 


says, “but I think you’re going to 
see more people going back to deal- 
erships for service work. Right 
now, dealerships lose the better 
part of their business to after- 
market service, but the vehicles 
are becoming so complicated that 
the Sears, the Penneys, the 
Wards, the Goodyears, the Fire- 
stones, and the independent gar- 
ages are going to havea hard, hard 
time staying up with the technol- 
ogy. In fact, it’s impossible for 
them to do it today.” 

If Kiple is right, this should b 
good news for dealers. But it could 
mean added headaches, too. Un- 
less dealers can solve the problem 
of technician scarcity, it could 
mean that service department de- 
mands will be increasing at the 
same time the availability of com- 
petent techs is shrinking. 

No matter how you view the 
changes in technology, the need 


“Factory training is 
required to keep 
techs up-to-date.” 


for sharp, fast-learning mechanics 
is greater today than ever before. 
But where do you find them, and 
what does a dealer have to do to 
keep them? 

Kiple, who was a line mechanic 
for 12 years and still maintains 
full National Institute of Automo- 
tive Service Excellence (NIASE) 
certification, can address those 
questions with an insider’s view- 
point as well as that ofa factory of- 
ficial. 

“I think dealers are going to 
have to recognize that they’re go- 
ing to have to pay for good service 
help,” Kiple says. “It’s just like 
anything else—you get what you 
pay for.” 

Kiple also says the quality of 
equipment in the shop and of 
working conditions in general has 
a lot to do with retaining good 
technicians once they’ve been 
hired. 

“Technicians don’t stay around 
too long ifthey don’t have the right 
kind of equipment,” he says. “They 
want the proper kinds of hoists, 
good shop cleanliness, good light- 
ing, engine analyzers, wheel bal- 
ancing equipment, and things that 
make it fast and foolproof for them 
to turn work out.” 
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Kiple says he thinks dealers 
could attract more technicians to 
the industry by changing their at- 
titudes about training. 

“I think a dealer is going to have 
to support apprenticeship pro- 
grams and training programs in 
the schools,” he says. “Also, the 
dealer needs to realize he’s going 
to have to get his technicians into 
training offered by the manufac- 
turer because we do offer the best 
kind of training for a dealership. 
We know more about that vehicle 
than anybody else and we teach 
from that knowledge base.” 

Unfortunately, Kiple says, deal- 
ers are generally reluctant to send 
technicians to factory training 
centers because of the cost and 
time involved. 

One dealer who has proved that 
training programs can pay off is 
Dick McMahon, a Chevrolet deal- 
er in New Iberia, LA. 

“A lot of dealers are asking, 
‘Where can you get technicians?’ ” 
McMahon says, “and I tell them 
you certainly can’t get them off the 
street, so you'll just have to build 
them!” 

McMahon has been “building” 
his technicians since 1974 through 
a cooperative work-education pro- 
gram with the high school in his 
town. Every school year, the deal- 
ership accepts one to three high 
school juniors or seniors to work in 
the service department part-time 
while they learn theory in school 
classes. About half of these train- 
ees start working full-time at the 
dealership upon graduation, he 
says. 

“You have to be careful to choose 
high school students selectively,” 
McMahon cautions. “You want to 
get the very best ones possible. 
The first thing you don’t want is a 
kid in his first year of auto me- 
chanics in high school, because a 
lot of them are just hobbyists. They 
have an emotional attachment to 
cars. Now, that’s fine, but you 
don’t want the ones who just have 
that emotional attachment.” 

The Louisiana Chevy dealer 
says he prefers to select students 
who are in their third year of me- 
chanics classes. 

“By the time a kid is in his third 
year,” McMahon explains, “you 
can find out several things. First, 
you can talk with his instructors 
who have observed him in kind ofa 
quasi-work environment, and 


— 


they can tell you not only what 
kind of a student he is, but how 
well he works with people in 
groups. They can tell you how se- 
rious he is about the work .. . and 
they can tell you if he will proba- 
bly produce.” 

This type of information, 
coupled with counselor’s recom- 
mendations and various test 
scores, gives a dealer a much bet- 
ter idea of a candidate’s potential 
than running an ad in the paper 
and interviewing respondents, 
McMahon says. 


Another dealer who feels he has 
made great strides in solving his 
own labor problems is Norm Gar- 
rett. At his Spartan AMC-Jeep- 
Renault dealership in suburban 
Salt Lake City, UT, Garrett met 
the mechanic crisis head-on with 
a system called the team concept. 

“Rather than using mechanics 
as individuals,” Garrett says, “we 
have them set up in teams. In my 
case, I have two 5-man teams. 
Each team has a journeyman me- 
chanic who serves as a team lead- 
er. Under him we have a lead tech- 
nician, a semi-skilled technician, 
another semi-skilled mechanic, 
and then an apprentice who’s the 
number five man on the totem 
pole.” 

With teams aligned this way, 
Garrett says he is able to hire inex- 
perienced candidates as appren- 
tices because they work constantly 
under supervision. 

“The apprentice may be teamed 
up with the lead technician or one 
of our semi-skilled guys,” Garrett 
says. “That’s up to the team lead- 
er.” 

Just how does Garrett’s team 
system work on an actual service 
job? He explains it this way: 

“Let’s say a brake job comes in 
and the normal flat rate time is 
three to three and-a-half hours. 
Because we team up on the car, we 
can knock that job out in less than 
an hour, and we can provide a cus- 
tomer a service-volume rate be- 
cause of the way we cost out the 


work. 

“We don’t have to predicate the 
pricing on what our top man is 
making. All the people on this 
team are on a variable pay rate. 
The apprentice may be at $4 an 
hour, the semi-skilled guys may be 
at $5.50, and on up to $13 or $14 an 
hour for the team leader. We total 
these wages up and divide by five, 


and that gives us our true cost of 
sale. This way we can be more 
price-competitive.” 

Garrett says the team system al- 
so has a desirable effect on young 
apprentices, because they learn 
discipline through pay incentive 
or through peer pressure. 

“Our technicians don’t get paid 
as individuals,” Garrett says. 
“They get paid a percentage of the 
productivity of the team output. So 
let’s take a five-man team that 
works an eight-hour day—that’s 
40 hours available to that team 
during the day. Now, if they are 
able to turn out 60 (flat rate) hours 
of work, they would have a produc- 
tivity rate of 150 percent. The ap- 
prentice being paid $4 an hour 
would be paid for 12 hours work 
because the team had a 50 percent 
improvement. So the apprentice 
would make $48 that day. 


“It’s like anything 
else—you get 
what you pay for.” 


If the incentive of pay doesn’t 
motivate a young worker, the 
team system also can stimulate 
self-discipline in other ways. 

“If we have a guy who takes an 
extra 15 minutes for lunch,” Gar- 
rett says, “then he penalizes the 
team because the team doesn’t 
have 40 hours that day; it has 39 
hours and 45 minutes. This 
creates peer pressure where the 
team members more or less police 
themselves. I think it’s important 
for any man under training to 
learn how to discipline himself to 
work and obey the rules.” 

Apprentices at Spartan AMC 
have several rules to obey if they 
want to remain at the dealership. 
Each one must enroll in an ap- 
prenticeship program at the local 
community college, and each one 
must take the NIASE certification 
tests whenever he feels ready. An 
apprentice must pass certain certi- 
fication tests before he can move 
up the team ladder to a higher po- 
sition. 

Garrett foots the bill for the 
community college tuition and al- 
so pays all certification test fees. 
In addition, he also, helps pay for 
each apprentice’s tools. 

Recognizing that one of the ma- 


jor reasons young technicians get 
out of the business after a few 
years is the lack of opportunities 
for promotion, Garrett stresses the 
fact that the team concept “shows 
them their future.” The system 
provides for an orderly progres- 
sion up the team ladder with 
promise of eventually becoming 
team leader or, perhaps, service 
manager when a technician is 
fully qualified. 

Garrett has found an additional 
benefit from the team system. He 
has been able to get off the “jour- 
neyman mechanic merry-go- 
round” in which skilled techni- 
cians leave whenever a store down 
the street offers a few bucks more. 
Now, it’s Garrett’s policy to never 
hire a journeyman. He only adver- 
tises for apprentices, and he says 
the results are tremendous. 

Besides helping to relieve tech- 
nician staffing woes, Garrett says 
the team concept also helps attract, 
service business away from com- 
petitors. 

“The system can help in getting 
service business away from mass 
merchandisers and back into the 
hands of dealers,” he says. “We’re 
able to be price competitive, we’re 
able to do service in volume for 
‘while-you-wait’ customers, and 
we back the work up better be- 
cause the people who do our work 
are a lot higher skilled than those 
at Sears or other mass merchan- 
disers.” 

Of course, the bottom line for 
how well the team system works 
for Norm Garrett is reflected in 
annual retail service sales. The re- 
sult is a convincing argument for 
the concept. 

“This year our labor sales will be 
about $480,000 .. . maybe a little 
more than that,” the Utah dealer 
predicts. “A year ago—that was 
our first full year on the team con- 
cept—we were around $360,000, 
and the year before that it was 
down around $220,000. The amaz- 
ing thing is we have more than 
doubled our productivity, and yet 
we have two fewer service employ- 
ees than we had before we began 
using the team system.” 

The success Norm Garrett has 
had with recruiting and keeping 
service technicians is evidence 
that there is a solution to the prob- 
lem of technician scarcity. Some- 
times all it takes is some ingenuity 
anda willingness tochange. 
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MONEY 
SENSE 


Getting Into Commodity Futures 


he commodity futures 
market has experienced 
explosive growth in the 


past few years. According to the 
Futures Industry Association, 
92.1 million contracts were traded 
on all domestic commodity ex- 
changes in 1980, up 21 percent 
from 1979 and 57 percent from 
1978. 

One of the primary reasons for 
this dramatic increase is inflation, 
which has made a_ growing 
number of investors more aggres- 
sive and more tolerant of risk. 
They are actively pursuing specu- 
lative investments that hold the 
promise of big gains that can beat 
inflation, something which many 
more conservative investments 
have failed to do in recent years. 

The commodities futures 
markets offer speculative inves- 
tors opportunities to earn substan- 
tial profits in short periods of time 
if they can correctly assess which 
way prices are heading. The down- 
side risk, if the assessments are 
not properly made, is equally 
substantial. But the futures 
markets play a vital role in the 
U.S. economy, and speculators are 
a crucial part of the markets. 

Producers and users of commod- 
ities use the markets to hedge 
against unfavorable price trends. 
Through trading commodity fu- 
tures, hedgers relinquish the pos- 
sibility of windfall profits in order 
to protect themselves against the 
possibility of adverse price move- 
ments in the commodities that are 
underlying the contracts. Specula- 
tors enter the markets to assume 
the risks hedgers want to reduce. 
In return, speculators get the 
chance to reap significant profits 
which hedgers are willing to fore- 


go. 
How the Futures Markets Work 


An investor can currently trade 
more than 40 different futures 
contracts on organized futures ex- 
changes in the United States and 
abroad, and the number is increas- 
ing every year. The commodities 
traded include basic staples and 
raw materials such as wheat, soy- 
beans, pork bellies, gold, silver, 
platinum and plywood, as well as 
financial instruments such as U.S. 
Treasury bonds, U.S. Treasury 
bills and foreign currencies. A 
number of new vehicles is wait- 
ing in the wings for regulatory ap- 
proval. Among them: futures con- 
tracts on the Dow Jones and Stan- 
dard & Poor’s stock indexes, Eu- 
rodollar issues and bank certifi- 
cates of deposit. 

A futures contract is simply a 
contract to buy or sell a specific 
amount of a particular commodity 
for delivery at a specific location 
for a specific price at designated 
time in the future. In reality, only 
about 3 percent of all futures con- 
tracts are closed out by actual de- 
livery of the commodities underly- 
ing the contracts. The rest are 
settled by so-called “offsetting” 
transactions. Investors take their 
profits and losses by buying (if 
they previously sold) or selling (if 
they previously bought) identical 
contracts. 


The Benefits of Leverage 


One of the key attractions of 
commodity futures is the high de- 
gree of leverage available which 
can produce dramatic gains from 
relatively small price changes. Of 
course, these price changes can re- 


sult in large losses in the same 
way. The leverage comes from the 
relatively small initial margin an 
investor is required to deposit 
when he trades commodities. Mar- 
gin requirements can change, but 
generally they amount to less than 
10 percent of the value of the fu- 
tures contracts involved. 

For instance, if you decide you 
can afford the risk, you can buy or 
sell one Treasury bill contract 
with a face amount of $1 million 
for an initial margin deposit of 
$2,500 or so. Or, you can control 
100 ounces of gold with a deposit of 
$5,000, or 112,000 pounds of sugar 
with a deposit of $5,000. However, 
you must remember that margin 
requirements can change without 
notice. 

Suppose you think short-term 
interest rates will go up or down 
one full percentage point, and you 
put down a $2,500 margin deposit 
to invest in a 90-day Treasury bill 
contract. If you are right and the 
market moves in your favor by one 
full percentage point, you could 
earn a profit of $2,500. That is a re- 
turn of 100 percent on your origi- 
nal investment. 

However, all highly leveraged 
investments carry significant 
risks, and commodity futures are 
no exception. The exchanges put 
limits on daily price swings, but 
the moves can still be wide. A 
Treasury bill contract, for exam- 
ple, can swing up to $3,000 in a 
single day. If prices move against 
you, you may have to come up with 
additional margin or close out 
your position, depending on the 
amount of equity in your account. 


Who Can Play 


Given the volatility of the com- 
(Continued on page 41) 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for by Bill Waters, Director of Marketing Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader 
comments and inquiries should be sent to: Money Sense, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Thank you, dealers, 


SX-330 the largest sell- 


for making the Oakleaf 


ing dealership computer ever. You have 


made it the standard of the industry, and we sincerely appreciate it. 


Now until December 31, 1981, just $6900* buys the 
computer specifically designed for you ... with 
quality Oakleaf programming by our trained per- 
sonnel. Oakleaf has written tens of thousands of 
programs for automotive dealerships, and has in- 
stalled thousands of SX-330's in dealerships across 
the nation. That's experience you can count on. 


The SX-330 features the sleek single-unit design 
that revolutionized automotive computers. And 
you get exactly what you need. Complete F&1 flexi- 
bility. Fast computerized printing. Simple learning 
and easy using. Large LED prompting display to 
lead you through each deal and point out the ways 
you can add to your own bottom line. Everything 
you need to close more deals and put more profits 
in every deal. 


So get rid of your credit bureau terminal, replace 
your old outmoded computer and step up to the 
Automotive Dealership Computer that is the work- 
horse of the industry. At a price like this you may 


want to get additional SX-330's for your other 
departments. And adding SX-330's to your Oakleaf 
MP-16 System is a perfect way to expand... for less. 


For more information or the telephone number of 
your local Oakleaf representative, call Barbara 
Jennings, National Marketing Department, (800) 
423-3681, or in California (213) 989-5989 collect. 
Do it now, because this limited offer does expire 
December 31, 1981. 


Ki = f 14600 Titus Street 
0a. ~~» Panorama City, CA 91402 


Your name 


Institution 


Address 


State Zip ____ Telephone ( ) 


“LIMITED OFFER: EXPIRES DECEMBER 31, 1981 


Business 


his incisive book discusses 
the hottest topic in selling 
—the impact of stress. 

The first section of “Stressless 
Selling” deals with the back- 
ground of stress—what we know 
about it and how it works. An un- 
usually fine job is done by the co- 
authors here, and they deliver 
what they promise in not telling 
“more about stress than you want- 
ed or needed to know.” They make 
five key points: 

1) Stress is inescapable. 

2) Stress is personal. 

3) Stress is circular or cyclic. 

4) Stress can dramatically in- 
fluence behavior. 

5) Stress can be an asset or a li- 
ability. 

The authors elaborate on these 
points in the first section of their 
work, using sales-oriented exam- 
ples. Included in the first section 
are some self-diagnosis tests. 

The second section also consists 
of a series of tests designed to help 
you develop your “stress profile” 
and come up with a “stress-man- 
agement prescription.” The “pro- 
file” helps you identify your per- 
sonal stress problems, and the “pre- 
scription” offers you guidelines 
for successfully dealing with them. 

The third section of the book 
gives you the answers to the ex- 
ams you took in the previous sec- 
tions, and helps you analyze the 
results to determine a “stress- 
management” prescription. 

If this all sounds like good, solid 
information, you’re right, but now 
comes the bad news. Despite the 
fact that the book is designed to be 
a self-help book for salespeople, it 
reads more like a course workbook 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusi 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed 


In Print 


“Stressless Selling—A Guide 
To Success for Men and Women 
in Sales;’ by Frances Meritt 
Stern and Ron Zemke; Spec- 
trum Books, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.; Englewood Cliffs, NJ; 
1981; 302 pages; $7.95. 


in search of a seminar. There are 
probably two reasons for this. 
First, there is a heavy emphasis on 
self-testing. Although much of it is 
necessary, there may be too much 
of a good thing here. 

Second, the structure of the book 
forces the reader to do quite a bit of 
dodging back and forth (especially 
between the second and third sec- 
tions) to determine the answers to 
the questions. This need to scan 
back and forth breaks reading con- 
tinuity and causes the reader to 


lose his or her place. 
Frankly, it’s doubtful that an in- 


dividual salesperson could go it 
alone with this book and really 
benefit. Its real value is as a course 
book for a sales seminar. I believe 
that a sales manager with some 
background in communications 
could use this book to help sales- 
people overcome or use stress 
fruitfully. 

If you’re that kind of sales man- 
ager, go to it! But if you’re not, you 
may be better off skipping this edi- 
tion, and waiting until a second 
one comes out, when it is hoped 
that some of the book’s ills have 
been cured. 70) 


Here are the current Top Ten best-selling books for business. The list is based on 
sales figures obtained from retail bookstores throughout the United States. 


1.) “Theory Z;” by William G. Ouchi; Addison-Wesley; $12.95 (1)* 
A new theory on how to boost business productivity. 
2.) “The Art of Japanese Management;” by Richard T. Pascale and Anthony G. 


Athos; Simon & Schuster; $11.95 (2) 


Transferring Japanese experience to American managers. 


3.) “Money Dynamics for the 1980s; 
$15.00 (6) 


” by Venita VanCaspel; Reston Publishing; 


One more guide for money management. 
4.) “Wealth and Poverty;” by George Gilder; Basic Books; $16.95 (3) 
How government can help the growth of free enterprise. 
5.) “You Can Negotiate Anything;” by Herb Cohen; Lyle Stuart; $12.95 (4) 


How to gain the competitive edge. 


6.) “What Color Is Your Parachute?” by Richard N. Bolles; Ten Speed Press; $6.95 


(8) 
How to change careers and jobs. 


7.) “The Soul of a New Machine;” by Tracy Kidder; Atlantic/Little, Brown; $13.95 * 
The creation and awakening of a microcomputerized age. 

8.) “The Third Wave;” by Alvin Toffler; Bantam; $3.95 (5)+ 
As society goes, so goes the marketplace. 
“The Coming Currency Collapse;” by Jerome F. Smith; Books in Focus; $12.95 


(8) 


Another survival book for business. 


“William E. Donoghue’s Complete Money Market Guide;” by William E. Do- 
noghue with Thomas Tilling; Harper & Row; $12.95 (9) 
Making inflation work for your business and you. 


= indicates last month’s position on the list 
= indicates a paperback previously on the list as a hardcover edition 


= indicates a book’s first appearance 


ve for AE by Henry Holtzman, a nationally known business writer, All comments or ques- 
to: Business in Print, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, 


VA 22102. 
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7 uccess in business is rare- 
ly achieved by accident; it 


usually is the result of 
careful planning and execution. 
Sure, some dealers still manage 
to make money by relying on in- 
tuition, common sense, and a dash 
of good luck, but the demands of to- 
day’s economy have made that ap- 
proach more and more unlikely. 
When a dealer is faced with paying 
sky-high floorplanning bills in the 
midst of rock-bottom sales levels, 


he’d better have more than a 
hunch about where he’s going to 
get the cash to make ends meet. 
The successful executive uses a 
financial plan to help guide his 
business. The plan is a sort of blue- 
print for cash management. It de- 
fines on paper the dealership’s 
goals, and outlines the month-by- 
month accomplishments that will 
be necessary to attain those goals. 
Such a plan is as important toacar 
dealer as navigational equipment 


A Bluep rint for 
*Cash Man. 


Inagement 


is to a pilot, or a map to a traveler. 

With a financial plan, a manag- 
er is able to continually monitor 
his dealership’s performance and 
make changes when business is 
not going as well as expected. 
Without a plan, a dealer is operat- 
ing blindly out of his cash register, 
never knowing what calamity 
may strike next. 

A financial plan projects in de- 
tail all of the dealership’s monthly 
income and expenses for a speci- 
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fied period of time—either a year, 
two years, or three years. Costs 
and revenue for each department 
in the dealership are spelled out. 
Included are projections for new 
car sales, used car sales, leasing 
business, F&I revenue, return on 
investments, service income, and 
parts sales. On the debit side are 
forecasts for long-term debt, labor 
costs, fringe benefit expenses, 
overhead, taxes, and interest pay- 
ments. Accounts receivable and 
accounts payable are also project- 
ed on a month-by-month basis. 

Additional calculations involv- 
ing the timing of inventory pur- 
chases, warranty obligations, in- 
vestment strategies, and expan- 
sion must also be made. All of 
these calculations are necessary to 
gauge whether the dealership will 
have adequate cash to operate 
throughout the planning period. 

The financial plan enables a 
dealer to allocate cash in a logical 
manner. By forecasting seasonal 
fluctuations in cash flow, he is able 
to know ahead of time when the 
business is likely to have a cash 
surplus, and when it will need to 
borrow. Investment strategies can 
be planned to enable the dealer- 
ship to get the most use out of its 
resources, (Editor’s Note: See the 
July issue of ZE for an in-depth 
look at one dealer’s innovative ap- 
proach to cash management.) 

The key step in putting together 
a financial plan involves assessing 
dealership activity for the dura- 
tion of the planning period. With 
the assistance of all the various de- 
partment heads—the sales man- 
ager, the service manager, the 
parts manager, and the body shop 
manager—the dealer evaluates 
what is likely to happen. 


How many of its new car models 
and makes is the dealership going 
to sell next year? How many used 
cars will be sold on the lot, and how 
many will be traded through the 
auctions? How many customers 
are likely to finance their pur- 
chases? How many service con- 
tracts will be sold? Which months 
will be busy for sales, and which 
ones will be slow? What level of 
parts inventory will be needed? 


These are just a few of the ques- 
tions a manager must ask—and 
answer—when constructing a fi- 
nancial plan. The projections a 
dealer makes don’t have to be ex- 
act down to the penny (after all, 


they are projections), but the fig- 
ures should reflect the dealer- 
ship’s actual potential. Forecast- 
ing isn’t easy; the process is com- 
plicated, time-consuming, and la- 
borious. But once a dealer comes 
up with a thorough financial plan, 
he has an invaluable tool for run- 
ning his business more efficiently. 

By regularly comparing actual 
performance with the plan’s pro- 
jections, a dealer can often spot 
problems before they happen or in 
time to minimize their damage. 
Any dealer knows if he doesn’t sell 
a certain number of cars each 
month he’s in trouble; but what 
the plan tells him is how the drop in 
sales will affect other areas of the 
dealership. 


“A financial plan 
enables 
a dealer to allocate 
cash in a 
logical manner.” 


Assume a dealer plans to sell 15 
cars per month at a price of $9,000 
apiece. Based on that sales figure, 
he projects his needs in other areas 
of the dealership. He estimates a 
certain number of man hours will 
go into selling the cars, a certain 
level of interest will be associated 
with floorplanning them, acertain 
number of service hours will be 
needed for warranty claims and, 
conversely, a certain amount of 
cash will come into the dealership 
as a result of those sales. 

Well, let’s say three months of 
steady sales pass, and all of a sud- 
den the manufacturer raises the 
price on each car $500. Then, sales 
drop to 10 units per month for two 
months straight. 

A dealer without a financial 
plan is going to know he’s losing 
money, but he’s not going to 
have a clear idea of what to do 
about it. A dealer with a plan, 
on the other hand, knows he 
has to take some immediate action 
to compensate for the lost revenue. 
He either has to cut costs, generate 
extra income from another area of 
the dealership, or do some combi- 
nation of both. 

By updating his original projec- 
tions to take into account the 
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change in sales and the change in 
costs, this dealer is able to see on 
paper how other variables will 
be affected. The plan will tell him 
exactly how the drop in sales will 
affect demand on the service de- 
partment, parts inventory, and la- 
bor payments for the rest of the 
year; and it will also show how the 
price hike will affect interest pay- 
ments and profit margins. A deal- 
er without a financial plan is prob- 
ably going to have a gut reaction 
about what needs to be done, but 
he’s still shooting in the dark. 

The more information a manag- 
er has at his disposal, the better 
able he is to make sound decisions. 
The courses of action available to 
him are made clearer: should he 
cut back his sales staff, reduce 
parts inventory, borrow funds, or 
run a special promotion? A finan- 
cial plan will help him evaluate 
the ramifications of each ap- 
proach. 

The same holds true when busi- 
ness takes a turn for the better. If 
service traffic takes a sudden leap, 
or if new car sales double, a dealer 
is going to have to make certain 
changes in the dealership. Going 
on history, a dealer knows that an 
increase in new car sales will lead 
to an increased demand on the ser- 
vice department. With the plan, a 
dealer is able to get a better handle 
on just what the effect will be. 

Does he need to hire more me- 
chanics? How many? How will this 
affect payroll, insurance, and be- 
nefit packages? Will customer ser- 
vice rates have to be raised? What 
additional parts will have to be 
stocked? If the dealer relies on 
guesswork to make his decision, 
he risks the possibility of poor cus- 
tomer service and parts back- 
orders. But with the plan, he hasa 
better understanding of his op- 
tions. And, he has options. 


How fast does a dealer need to 
react to change? It depends on the 
circumstances, but, as a general 
rule, management should com- 
pare actual performance with the 
financial plan’s projections at least 
once a month. This enables him to 
pinpoint changes as they happen 
and react accordingly. 

Because a financial plan must 
be updated as key facts and figures 
change (and they change all too 
often), more and more auto dealers 
are using computers to process 

(Continued on page 42) 


t would appear the market 

is a little sticky. As I write 

this in the first part of No- 
vember, demand has been easing 
for two or three weeks and, like, 
many others, I am curious as to 
why. Americans always have to 
know why. It isn’t enough that 
something exists or that some- 
thing happened. If we do not really 
know, then we cast about until we 
find some acceptable reason or 
cause. 

We could begin with the gloomy 
economic forecasts. The official 
word is, we are in a recession. 
Now, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobless workers who could 
have told us this some 18 months 


ago. 

“We could blame interest rates, 
but GM has offered fairly attrac- 
tive terms, and the other manufac- 
turers have countered with vari- 
ous offsetting deals. And, in the 
past few days, it would seem short- 
and long-term rates have started 
some downside move. 

The new ’82s are not selling 
either, so maybe the situation has 
something to do with people get- 
ting ready for Christmas. Maybe, 
but I would have thought things 
would have remained on-track 
through Thanksgiving. 

I'll take a shot and guess part of 
the problem is price confusion. For 
instance, I'll guess along with ev- 
eryone else as to what the new 82 
cars are going for. The fact that I 
work for NADA does not mean I 
am sophisticated in automobile 
marketing. I am somewhat like 
Will Rogers in that regard: I only 
know what I read in the paper 

...orseeon TV ...orhear onthe 
radio. So when a new-car dealer 
called recently and asked permis- 
sion to use the current NADA 
Guide values in an ad—a new car 


ad—I was curious enough to ask 
why. The “why” was straightfor- 
ward enough: The dealer said he 
had many new 1981 models that 
he would happily sell for the pub- 
lished Guide values that apply to 
the same model used. At that 
point, it occurred to me that the 
book must be a bit on the high side. 

I know that advertising is often 
intended to attract attention rath- 
er than to actually offer goods for 
sale at a price, but, given today’s 
environment, I would guess there 
would have to be some truth to the 
ads I see nightly on TV. It seems 
everything on wheels is offered at 
some price other than that which 
appears on the sticker. Well, I may 
exaggerate about the everything; 
but would you accept all “small 
cars?” On the one hand, we are told 
that the voluntary restrictions on 
Japanese cars have resulted in a 
supply problem, and that the 
American consumer is bound to 
suffer. Then, there are the TV ads 
which indicate a condition to the 
contrary. 

The domestic manufacturers 
announce 1982 prices and then 
they back off in what appears to be 
a state of confusion when it be- 
comes evident the buyers will not 
come into the market at that price 
level. It is not my intention to se- 
cond-guess Detroit—that is not 
beneficial to anyone, and my se- 
cond-guess would most likely be 
worse than their first. But, again, 
what are new cars bringing? And, 
are we speaking of new 1981 or 
new 1982 models? Going a bit fur- 
ther, to the typical car buyer, what 
is a “base model?” Fellow employ- 
ees, neighbors and friends some- 
times come to me for price advice, 
and for years, I could generally 
satisfy them with a ball-park 
number which also permitted the 


dealer a decent profit. Today, I beg 
off...I can’t assist them. With 
the up-fronts, the out-backs, the 
over-and-unders and who knows 
what else, I am as confused as any- 
one. 

So, what has this to do with used 
car values? I think it has a lot to do 
with the used car market. Why 
would anyone pay as much for a 
used car as for a new car? Of 
course, I mean the same car. If 
used-car values are necessarily re- 
lated to new-car prices, and if the 
latter is in a constant state of flux, 
where does this leave the used-car 
market? I am referring to late- 
model used cars; the older cars are 
seasoned and are at fairly stable 
levels. 

A visitor recently suggested 
that, in the near future, one of the 
manufacturers is going to say, 
“Enough of this nonsense; put 
aside all the gimmicks, and roll 
real prices back to a level that will 
permit some degree of stability 
and give the prospective buyer a 
measure of much-needed confi- 
dence.” 

It isn’t a matter of paying more 
or less than what a car is worth; it 
boils down to paying more than 
you have to pay. People can adjust 
to almost anything except uncer- 
tainty, and I believe the industry, 
itself, is responsible for most of the 
uncertainty. 

An uncertain consumer defers a 
purchase; the uncertain retailer 
keeps his inventory at a minim- 
um; the uncertain wholesaler, dis- 
tributor, jobber, whatever, cuts 
back on his order to the factory, 
and the factory curtails produc- 
tion. And so, that which was to 
have been proven, is proved. If a 
product is marked down now and 
things are slow, is it not reasona- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of 


the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or ques- 


tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Used Cars, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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ORDER AC 
CRUISE CONTROL 
ON YOUR NEW 
J CARS. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR BOTH MANUAL 
AND AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS. 


» 

OFF ON RES WIPER 
yy 
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For years, AC Cruise Control (K-35) has been a popular @ It can be set to maintain lower, fuel-saving speeds. 
option on larger cars. Now GM dealers are ordering it © AC Cruise Control provides the ¢ dded convenience 
at a record pace on their new smaller cars—for a lot of of the “Resume Feature.” 

ATER Cie @ It's easy to sell from inventory because people try 

@ Cruise Control can add profit for the dealer... and value it and like it. : 

for the customer at resale time (according to recent Blue @ AC Cruise Control is specifically engineered for the 
Book, Red Book and N.A.D.A. Used Car Guides). GM car in which it is factory-installed. 


Specify K-35 for your demos and inventory. 


cma 


AC Spark Plug Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
1300 N. Dort Highway 
Flint, Michigan 48556 
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Locking Up A New Market 


r4 4 here’s no such thing 
as bank vault secur- 


ity for acar,” says G. 

R. Williams, vehicle regulations 
manager for Ford Motor Co. “All 
anyone can do is try to make the 
thief’s job as difficult as possible.” 
That goal is getting harder and 
more costly to accomplish all the 
time. Every 28 seconds, a motor 
vehicle is stolen in the U.S. Ac- 
cording to the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Reports, more than 1.1 mil- 
lion motor vehicles were reported 
stolen in 1980. During the same 
year, there were 1.1 million thefts 
of personal items from auto- 
mobiles (cameras, suitcases, app- 
arel) and 1.2 million thefts of 
parts and accessories (radios, 


by Gary James 


tires, batteries). 

“The last two years were the 
worst theft years ever,” says Tim 
Kett, a spokesman for the Nation- 
al Automobile Theft Bureau, a 
nonprofit association of some 500 
insurance companies that main- 
tains records on theft. “Last year 
alone, auto theft cost motorists 
more than $4 billion in insurance 
premiums and law enforcement, 
court, and prison costs.” 

Rising concern among motorists 
over the security of their autos, 
combined with rapid advances in 
the design of anti-theft systems, 
has created a new market—one 
that automobile dealers are in a 
unique position to serve. 

New devices designed to detect 


and deter theft are being intro- 
duced all the time—alarms, pag- 
ers, heavy-duty locks, system in- 
terrupters, sonic detectors... the 
list goes on. Detroit, for its part, is 
also aware of its customers’ need 
for protection, and is constantly on 
the lookout for new ways of 
thwarting theft. 

But even as anti-theft technol- 
ogy gets more and more sophisti- 
cated, so do the thieves. “When we 
make a design change in the secur- 
ity of our automobiles, we usually 
notice a decrease in theft for about 
six months to two years,” says Ber- 
nard Riley, vehicle security coordi- 
nator for General Motors. “That’s 
about how long it takes until 
thieves start figuring out how to 
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defeat it.” 

One of the biggest changes auto- 
makers have made in regard to se- 
curity in recent years has been the 
introduction of steering and trans- 
mission locks. The government 
made installation of one or both of 
these devices mandatory starting 
with the 1969 model year. The 
locks render a common technique 
for stealing cars—“hot wiring” 
—useless. 

The locks have been successful 
to some extent, especially in curb- 
ing thefts by the so-called joy rid- 
er. But professionals haven’t been 
fooled. Armed with the proper 
tools, such as a slide hammer, a 
thief can yank out or force twist an 
ignition lock and be on his way ina 
matter of minutes. Williams says 
many of these tools “are readily 
available from auto repossessors 
and locksmiths.” 

An FBI study of thefts involving 
1972 to’75 autos found that 25 per- 
cent of the stolen vehicles that 
were recovered had been started 
by removing the ignition lock; 18 
percent had been started by force 
twisting. Around the same time, 
the Massachusetts Consumers’ 
Council ran tests to determine 
how long it took to remove the ig- 
nition locks of various cars with a 
slide hammer. It took an average 
of two minutes to yank out GM and 
AMC ignition locks. Chrysler 
locks succumbed in about half a 
minute, while Ford locks were 
beaten in 10 seconds. Needless to 
say, most of the cars stolen during 
the study period were Fords. 


Ford recently took some steps to 
shore up this weak spot. It 
changed the tumbler on its locks 
from brass to stainless steel, which 
has greater sheer resistance, and 
cut back the “ears” on the lock cy- 
linders to make them less suscept- 
ible to force twisting. In 1977, Ford 
also changed the design of its door- 
lock buttons, replacing the com- 
mon mushroom-shaped knobs 
with bullet-shaped ones that can’t 
be pulled up with a coat hanger. 
And, in 1981, it switched from dou- 
ble-sided keys that fit both the 
front door and the ignition to a se- 
parate key for each. 

“This makes using the car a lit- 
tle more inconvenient for the driv- 
er,” Williams says, “but it also 
makes it more difficult for the 
thief. Before, all a thief had to do 
was pull out the door lock, and 


with the right equipment he could 
cast an ignition key right on the 
spot.” 

More than two-thirds of all vehi- 
cles that are stolen today are 
taken by professionals, says Tim 
Kett of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau. “Twenty years ago, 
police were recovering more than 
90 percent of all vehicles that were 
stolen. Today, only 55 to 60 percent 
are being recovered. And those 
that are recovered are often 
stripped of most of their parts.” 

It’s not news that an entire “in- 
dustry” has built up around the 
theft and distribution of auto 
parts. Hearings before a special 
congressional subcommittee on 
auto theft held in 1979 disclosed 
that there are organized rings that 
steal and cut up 40 to 60 cars per 
month, bringing in profits of more 
than $100,000 for 50 late-model 


“Rising concern 
among motorists 
over the 
security of their 
autos has created a 
new market.” 


cars. Testimony also revealed that 
only 14 percent of all auto thefts 
result in arrest. Of those, only 1 
percent are ever convicted, mainly 
due to lack of evidence. 

Investigators blame two factors 
for the increase in auto theft: the 
existence of a lucrative market for 
stolen parts and the difficulty in 
prosecuting and convicting auto 
thieves. “From the thief’s point of 
view, it’s not a bad business to be 
in,” says Riley. “The chances of be- 
ing caught are pretty slim.” 

Both GM and Ford are currently 
conducting a pilot program to see 
if putting vehicle identification 
numbers on additional parts is a 
way to slow down illicit trade. The 
automakers have been marking 
engines and transmissions with 
I.D. numbers since the late ’60s, 
but this is the first time they have 
placed the numbers on other 
parts. Since 1980, Ford has been 
putting adhesive tags bearing the 
numbers on the right and left front 
fenders, right front door, hood, 
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deck lid, and rear body structure of 
all its Lincoln Continentals and 
Mark VIs, and GM has been plac- 
ing similar stickers on its ’80, ’81, 
and ’82 Eldorados and Sevilles. 

Since Ford started the program, 
theft of those models has dropped 
3.3 percent. But Williams says the 
data isn’t conclusive, because 
“Ford theft as a whole is down 
right now.” 

“It’s too early to tell whether or 
not the tags will be successful at 
curbing theft,” GM’s Riley con- 
curs. “But the approach has poten- 
tial. The tags discourage chop 
shops and salvage yards from deal- 
ing these parts, because they can 
be traced.” 

A bill currently before Congress 
would prescribe stiff penalties for 
removing or altering vehicle iden- 
tification numbers and dealing 
in stolen vehicles or parts. The 
bill, the Motor Vehicle Theft Law 
Enforcement Act of 1981 (H.R. 
2639 and S. 1676), would also re- 
quire manufacturers to place addi- 
tional identification stickers on all 
their vehicles. 


Selling Security 


The difficulties the automakers 
have had in making their vehicles 
impregnable has spawned an en- 
tire industry devoted to the manu- 
facture and marketing of anti- 
theft devices. One aftermarket 
trade magazine, Automotive 
Chain Store, recently reported 
that retail sales of anti-theft devi- 
ces are in the neighborhood of $30 
to $40 million annually. 

Who’s in the market for security 
systems? Customers spending 
$20,000 for a Cadillac or a Mer- 
cedes are prime prospects, but ev- 
en owners of $10,000 “basic trans- 
portation” models are showing 
signs of interest. Owners of sport 
and specialty models like the Cor- 
vette, which is the No. 1 target of 
thieves in this country, are espe- 
cially good prospects. 

Richard Lynch Jr., vice-president 
of Lynch Buick in Chicago, IL, 
says his dealership sells a lot more 
anti-theft devices for luxury cars 
than it does for lower-priced mod- 
els. “The devices are much more 
popular on cars like the Riviera, 
which costs $15,000 to $16,000, 
than for a car like the Skylark. 
There’s a certain pride of invest- 
ment attached to owning a car like 
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a Riviera, and owners are more 
concerned about protecting it.” 

Lynch Buick had a problem for a 
long time protecting its own cars 
out on the lot. Because Lynch is an 
inner city dealership, many of its 
cars sit out in open lots, where 
they are easy prey for larcenists. 
“One night, 40 of our cars were 
hit,” Lynch says. “The thieves 
jacked them up, stole all the 
wheels and tires, and left them sit- 
ting on their brake drums on top of 
milk crates. That’s when we knew 
we had to do something.” 

What Lynch does now is install 
wheel locks on every single new 
Buick that arrives at the dealer- 
ship. Then, when a customer buys 
acar, he gives the wheel locks away 
as a sales incentive. “The wheel 
locks,” he says, “have cut down 
theft on the lot as well as helped 
sales. Since the advent of steel- 
belted radials and aluminum 
wheels, tire theft has really 
jumped. Our customers have 
reacted quite favorably to the ex- 
tra touch of security we provide.” 

Customer interest in alarms 
and complete security systems, 
however, Lynch says, has not been 
as high. The dealership currently 
has a market penetration of about 
5 to7 percent for the two anti-theft 
devices it offers. “But we think 
sales will increase soon, when we 
start offering passive systems (de- 
vices that require no effort on the 
part of the driver, such as flipping a 
switch or dialing a code). The easi- 
er the system is to use, the more 
customer acceptance it will have.” 

Passive security systems have 
another advantage: in some 
states, they qualify the owner for 
an insurance discount. The dis- 
counts range from 5 to 15 percent 
on comprehensive coverage, de- 
pending on the type of system in- 
stalled. In three states—New 
York, Massachusetts, and Illinois 
—discounts are mandatory for cer- 
tain types of auto alarms. 

Richard Lynch says he thinks 
the insurance discount may be a 
real selling point when his dealer- 
ship starts offering passive sys- 
tems. “If a customer sees that he 
can get, say, a 10 percent discount 
on an alarm, he’s going to be more 
interested, because the insurance 
savings will help offset the cost of 
buying the alarm.” 

Bernard Riley of GM says an au- 
tomobile owner is probably better 


off having an anti-theft system in- 
stalled by a dealer than having it 
factory-installed. “Because we pro- 
duce our systems for a mass 
market, they have to be uniform. 
That means all the systems will be 
installed in a similar fashion, with 
the necessary hardware always in 
the same place. Once a thief fig- 
ures out how to beat one O.E.M. 
system, he knows how to beat 
them all.” 

Currently, GM offers a passive 
alarm system as standard equpi- 
ment on Corvettes, and as an op- 
tion on Cadillacs, Buicks, and Olds 
Toronados. Riley says GM sells the 
systems on about 14 percent of all 
Cadillacs, but has a penetration of 
only 1 to 2 percent on other mod- 
els, 

The last year Ford offered such 
devices was 1977. “Interest was 
very low,” G.R. Williams says, 


“But even as 
anti-theft 
technology gets 
more and more 
sophisticated, so 
do the thieves.” 


“either because the customers just 
weren’t interested or they were 
buying the systems on their own.” 
The company plans to market 
some type of anti-theft device 
again in ’83 or ’84. 


Choosing A System 


The marketplace is filled with 
anti-theft devices of all types, 
sizes, and descriptions. There are 
cane locks and ignition collars for 
the low-budget motorist, burglar 
alarms and ignition-kill devices 
for the less frugal, and motion de- 
tectors and sonic alarms for those 
for whom budget is of no concern. 
There are devices that beep, buzz, 
warble, and flash to ward off in- 
truders; and for the closet detec- 
tive, there are even systems that 
send out silent signals to a paging 
device. 

Whatever their degree of sophis- 
tication, most of the mechanisms 
are designed to do one thing: stall 
the thief. 


“Anything that creates time 
helps,” says Tim Kett of the Na- 
tional Automobile Theft Bureau. 
“The more time the thief has to 
take to break into a car and get it 
started, the more obvious he be- 
comes, and the more likely he is to 
be caught.” 

A good thief can open a door fas- 
ter without a key than a driver can 
with one. Once inside, he can often 
have the car off and running in a 
few minutes. Anti-theft devices, 
thus, seek to buy the motorist 
time, by confusing, distracting, or 
delaying the thief. 

G. R. Williams says no device is 
capable of stopping a thief alto- 
gether. “A criminal will always be 
able to break a window, saw off an 
ignition column, or tow the car 
away,” he says. “But many of the 
devices on the market make the 
job very difficult.” 

Because many thieves are more 
interested in a car’s contents and 
parts than in the car itself, some 
motorists have taken to shoring up 
their cars’ defenses with auxiliary 
locking devices. Such devices in- 
clude bolt-on truck and hood chain 
locks, locking wheel lugs, har- 
dened-steel lock cover plates, and 
ignition lock cuffs, which protect 
the ignition from assault. 

Another popular device is the 
cane lock, a telescoping rod with a 
J-shaped bend at each end. The 
driver hooks each end of the rod 
around the steering wheel and the 
brake pedal when he leaves the 
car, and locks them together in a 
state of mutual immobility. 


These devices are popular over- 
the-counter sellers, because 
they’re relatively inexpensive and 
easy for the motorist to install. 
The extra measure of protection 
they provide gives many security- 
conscious motorists piece of mind. 
None of these mechanisms, how- 
ever, warns the owner that the car 
is being tampered with, and all are 
vulnerable to physical attack and 
picking. 

Auto dealers often display these 
items in their parts and accesso- 
ries areas, as something motorists 
can pick up and put on themselves. 
When it comes to complete securi- 
ty systems, however, such as sys- 
tem interrupters and alarms, most 
experts recommend professional 
installation. 

Some dealerships have their 

(Continued on page 34) 
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n today’s economy, with in- 

flation, interest rates and 

automobile prices all virtu- 
ally prohibitive, even the best 
salespeople are sometimes finding 
themselves wondering how they 
can close a deal most advantage- 
ously for the dealership and them- 
selves, 

Customers and prospects are 
taking a second look at options and 
extras in order to hold the cost of 
their purchase down. They’re ask- 
ing themselves, “DoI really needa 
4-door, or can I get by with a 2?” 
“Can I really afford a sports rally 
package?” “I'd like an automatic 
transmission, but!” 

They’re asking you, “What's air 
conditioning going to cost me?” Or, 
“How much more expensive is a 
tape deck, FM band and stereo 
than a standard AM radio?” And 
they’re wondering, “Can I really 
fit those comfort and convenience 
features into my budget?” 

You know what I’m talking 
about. The doubt is touching virtu- 
ally everything—everything from 
undercoating, to tinted glass all 
around, to power steering, to pow- 
er brakes. Those once-enticing op- 
tions. Those we-thought-still- 
glamorous extras. 

You know their value, but to- 
day, many customers and pros- 
pects seem to be thinking twice. 
They look longingly, they admire, 
but that base-sticker price is hit- 
ting them right between the eyes 
and blotting out everything else. 

What can you do about it? A 
score or more salespeople have 
asked me that same question. 

They know, and you know, the 
rebates and similar incentives an- 
nounced from time to time help. 
But they also know that some- 
times, not everything goes accord- 


ing to plan. Many customers simp- 
ly pocket the cash rebate with 
pleasure, or apply it to the base 
car. The options stay off the order 
form, your dealer’s profits stay on 
the border line, and you're forced 
to remind yourself that even the 
rebates are a sometime thing. 


The hard truth is, in the day-in 
and day-out business of selling 
cars, moving a vehicle with as 
many options in the deal as possi- 
ble still depends primarily on your 
selling ability. The question fac- 
ing youis, “How can I structure the 
sales presentation in order to sell 
the optimum amount?” 


This is not anew challenge. Asa 
car salesman, I faced a number of 
downturns in the economy. I sold 
in years when money was very 
tight, and I still pushed those op- 
tions. 


I used three important tech- 
niques: 

(1) I began to qualify much more 
carefully. 

(2) I sold value. 

(3) I let the options sell for me. 

Let’s consider each. 

You and I know that a prospect 
comes into the showroom feeling 
pretty certain about what he 
thinks he wants. He has perhaps 
read the ads, listened to the radio 
commercials, seen the TV spots, 
talked to friends, and maybe even 
picked up some brochures in the 
dealership. Of course, he’d like to 
see himself in the driver’s seat ofa 
top-of-the-line. And, if money is no 
object with him, there’s no prob- 
lem putting him in that seat. 

But, if you're like almost every 
other salesman today, you’re find- 
ing that kind of customer pretty 
rare these days. In most cases, 
your customer looks at the sticker 


Joe Girard 


price and comes down to earth fast. 
He’s the well-known prospect with 
the champagne taste who makes 
up his mind he has a beer pocket- 
book. 


But that’s enough about what he 
wants or thinks he wants. Your job 
in qualifying is to find out what he 
really needs. 


I don’t think there’s a salesman 
out there who doesn’t know the im- 
portance of needs vs. wants. It’s 
just that many salesmen don’t 
know how to go about finding the 
information that will help them. 
Too often, in the eagerness to 
make a sale—any sale—salesmen 
have a tendency to shift down 
when it comes to needs. 


If you bother to find out the little 
things, such as whether or not the 
prospect’s lifestyle includes trans- 
porting other people—co-workers 
in car pools or neighborhood kids 
in after-school caravans—then it’s 
easier to sell the need for a 4-door, 
because the need (rather than the 
want) justifies the extra cost. 

If the prospect’s wife is going to 
drive the car a lot, then for Pete’s 
sake find that out. Power steering 
is something she’s going to need, if 
for no other reason than to help 
her park more easily. If she’s going 
to be driving children, then safety 
becomes more important, and you 
can make a good case for some- 
thing such as power brakes. 

The main thing to remember is, 
it’s need that really sells extras, 
not desire. Everybody who buys a 
car wants transportation, and the 
basic vehicle provides that. But 
it’s what that transportation is 
supposed to do, and how it does it, 
as well as where it goes and who 
will be driving it, that reveals 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Energy 


Crisis 


Is Over' 


n January 28, 1981, af- 
ter less than a week in 
office, President Ronald 


Reagan announced that he was 
bringing an immediate end to the 
price controls that had governed 
American oil for almost ten years, 
speeding up a process already set 
in motion by President Carter. 
With that simple act, the energy 
crisis of the 1970s ended. 

You would have hardly known it 
from reading the newspapers. Re- 
porters, making their rounds of 
the usual reliable sources, asked 
only one constituency—consumer 
groups—what they thought of the 
decision. The consumer groups put 
up their usual howl, complaining 
that it would only mean higher 
prices. 

Thus the Associated Press re- 
port of the story, the next day, be- 
gan like this: 

WASHINGTON (AP)—American 
motorists can expect to pay even 
more at the gasoline pumps in the 
next few days as a result of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s first major economic 
decision. 

Reagan is making good on a 
campaign promise to remove im- 
mediately the remaining price and 
allocation controls on petroleum. 

Angry consumer groups charged 
that gasoline and _heating-oil 
prices could rise by 8 to 12 cents per 
gallon over the next few weeks as a 


How we beat OPEC 


by 
William Tucker 


Reprinted from the November, 1981, issue 
of Harpers Magazine. 


result of the decision. 

There was not the slightest sug- 
gestion of what the long-term ef- 
fects of the decision might be. Nor 
has there been since—except for a 
few scattered editorials in the 
Wall Street Journal and The New 
York Times. 

So the news is told. When Presi- 
dent Reagan asked for a review of 
the situation this summer, his ad- 
visers told him that the decision to 
scrap price controls had effectively 
ended the energy traumas of the 
1970s. Consumption was declin- 
ing, domestic drilling was sky- 
rocketing, imports were down, and 
OPEC was starting to fall apart. 
His response was reported to be: 
“Why doesn’t anybody tell me 
these things?” 

It was a legitimate question. 
Apart from a few economists, prob- 
ably no more than a handful of 
people has yet realized that the 
current collapse of world oil prices 
is the direct result of the American 
people’s decision finally to face 


reality. We have already swal- 
lowed the bitter medicine, and the 
cure is working. Remarkably, no- 
body has even realized it yet. 


et us take a look at what 
has happened since Pres- 
ident Reagan decided 


last January to accelerate Presi- 
dent Carter’s 1979 decision to re- 
move oil price controls by fall 
1981, and thus to end, with one 
stroke, the long-drawn-out at- 
tempt to protect consumers from 
reality. 

For a few weeks, oil prices did 
rise, just as consumer groups had 
predicted. Within a month, gas 
prices at the pump had climbed by 
about ten cents a gallon. Heating 
oil also went up by about the same 
amount. Domestic oil prices, freed 
from constraints that had kept 
them at about $29 a barrel, quick- 
ly jumped to around $36 a barrel 
—a change that should have re- 
flected a rise of about 14 cents at 
the pump. It looked as if con- 
sumers might be in for a rough 
time. 

But then strange things started 
to happen. As late as December 
1980, the Department of Energy 
had been predicting that world oil 
supplies would remain tight “in- 
definitely,” and that world oil 
prices might soon be moving up 
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How Price Controls Created the Energy Crisis 


Average consumption of oil in US. in millions of barrels per day. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, Export and Import Trade Statistics. 


through the range of $45 to $50 per 
barrel. 

But by March the major oil com- 
panies suddenly found themselves 
with growing inventories on their 
hands. By May, refineries had a 20 
percent oversupply of oil products, 
and were starting to worry about 
storage problems. They did the on- 
ly sensible thing. They started to 
cut prices. 

By the end of May, heating-oil 
prices were down throughout the 
country by four or five cents. Gas 
prices at the pump fell below their 
January levels. The national aver- 
age of gasoline prices across the 
country fell to its lowest level in 
two years. Sporadic price wars 
broke out in various areas. By 
midsummer, competition between 
two service stations in Cincinnati 
had lowered the price of gasoline 
to 73 cents per gallon at one point, 
and cars were once again lining up 
outside filling stations—this time 
to buy the new cheap gas. 

Before very long, these events 
started to have repercussions on 
the world market. By early sum- 
mer, every major OPEC nation 
found itself with growing stock- 


piles. Libya, always the most mil- 
itant of OPEC members, lost 60 
percent of its customers between 
April and August because if re- 
fused to lower its prices. Nigeria 
also had large surpluses. OPEC 
production as a whole has now 
fallen 30 percent since 1979. 

What happened in Mexico was 
tragicomic. In June, the nation 
found itself unable to sell its oil at 
the premium price of $40 a barrel 
anymore. The minister for oil, 
Jorge Diaz Serrano, faced with a 
collapsing market, lowered the 
price of Mexican oil by $4. Mexi- 
can public opinion, however, ac- 
customed to high prices, was out- 
raged at the decision and de- 
manded that the old price be res- 
tored. Jorge Diaz Serrano, till then 
considered the favorite to succeed 
Lopez Portillo to the presidency 
next year, was forced to resign 
from office, his political career 
ruined. But the oil still could not 
be sold at $40 a barrel, and subse- 
quent oil ministers have now lo- 
wered the price by $3.90—holding 
back the last ten cents apparently 
in an effort to avoid Jorge Diaz 
Serrano’s fate. 
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The story being told is that Sau- 
di Arabia has deliberately created 
the oil glut by pumping ten million 
barrels of oil a day instead of its 
previous eight million, in order to 
“discipline” other OPEC members 
and end up with a uniform price of 
around $34 a barrel. Yet many ob- 
servers are skeptical of this inter- 
pretation. They point out that 
Saudi Arabia has already commit- 
ted most of its oil revenues, and 
with prices falling, will not find it 
easy to cut back to production of 
eight million barrels a day again. 

In any case, OPEC’s attempts at 
an emergency August meeting to 
reach agreement on a price, and 
regain “control” of the market, 
were a failure. Not only were the 
members unable to compromise on 
a unified price of $34 to $36 a bar- 
rel, but their subsequent actions 
showed that the OPEC countries 
themselves are now at the mercy 
of the market. Two days after the 
meeting fell apart, Nigeria volun- 
tarily lowered its oil price from 
$40 to $36 per barrel. It was the 
largest price reduction an OPEC 
nation has ever imposed on itself. 
There is no indication that prices 
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have hit bottom yet. The golden 
age of OPEC is over. 

How did this sudden reversal oc- 
cur? There are many reasons, but 
the crucial one—both for its tim- 
ing and its effect—is the Reagan 
administration’s decision last Jan- 
uary to end price control. 

It is now possible to examine the 
related upheavals of the 1970s and 
put them in perspective. The oil 
crisis was nothing more than a 
self-inflicted wound. With the ex- 
ception of five months in 1973-74 
when the Arab states stopped 
sending oil to the West in retalia- 
tion for U.S. support of Israel, no 
event of the 1970s that we labeled 
under the rubric of “the oil crisis” 
was anything more than Ameri- 
ca’s refusal to pay the proper price 
for its own oil. It was certainly not 
an oil-company plot or a sign that 
we were “running out of resour- 
ces.” Oil was the only commodity 
in the entire economy that was 
never freed from President Nix- 
on’s temporary wage and price 
controls imposed in 1971. This 
created an inevitable gap between 
supply and demand for domesti- 
cally produced oil. We bridged it 
by importing more oil, leaving us 
vulnerable to all the foreign 
shocks and international in- 
trigues that followed. 

Here is the way it happened. 


Dependence on Foreign Oil 


he beginning of the oil 
crisis of the 1970s can be 
traced to 1968 and the 


first stirrings of the envi- 
ronmental movement. At the 
time, though few people remember 
it, the country was operating un- 
der the Oil Import Quota system 
set up by President Eisenhower in 
1959. The policy limited the coun- 
try’s imports to no more than 12 
percent of its total consumption. It 
was honored more in the breach 
than the observance, however, and 
imports actually hovered around 
19 percent throughout the 1960s. 
The original rationale for the 
quota system was national securi- 
ty. It was argued that if we became 
too dependent on foreign sources 
for such an important commodity 
as oil, we might become vulner- 
able to cutoffs in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. The effect of the 


program, on the other hand, was to 
give some protection to the small 
domestic oil companies centered 
around Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana. These are not the oil 
giants like Exxon, Gulf, Texaco, 
and the rest of the Seven Sisters. 
They are the hundreds and 
hundreds of entrepreneurs who 
live off small and medium-sized oil 
holdings—and produce about 60 
percent of our own oil. A great deal 
of the confusion that existed in the 
early years of the 1970s arose from 
the failure to distinguish between 
these small companies and the 
giants. 

The import quotas protected the 
small companies from the dirt- 
cheap competition in the Middle 
East, where oil could be pumped 
out of the ground for less than ten 
cents a barrel. Domestic oil was 
selling at about $1.90 a barrel in 
1969. But even with the import 
quotas, the price to consumers had 
been steadily falling over the pre- 
vious 20 years. The oil giants, on 
the other hand, were slightly ham- 
pered by the import quotas, al- 
though they never made too much 
fuss about it. They were prevented 
from importing great quantities 
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from the Middle East, but, on the 
other hand, were afforded some 
protection for their American 
holdings. They made money by 
selling Middle Eastern oil to Eu- 
rope, and did not press much for 
abolition of the U.S. import re- 
strictions. 

The trouble began when envir- 
onmental groups decided that 
newly discovered low-sulfur oils in 
North Africa and Indonesia were 
just what was needed to clean up 
air pollution. Before Lyndon John- 
son left office, environmental 
groups in California and New 
York had wrung concessions out of 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall 
(who administered the quota pro- 
gram) to allow more cheap, low- 
sulfur crudes to be imported from 
Libya and Southeast Asia as a sub- 
stitute for coal in utility boilers. A 
number of incentives were intro- 
duced, and imports began to rise. 

Then an odd thing happened. 
Consumer groups, suddenly aware 
of all the cheap oil being pumped 
around the world, began to argue 
that scrapping the import quotas 
would produce a consumer bonan- 
za as well. In 1970, Ralph Nader’s 

(Continued on page 37) 
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BCONOMICY 


he Reagan Economic 

Recovery Program was in 

effect only two weeks be- 
fore the administration began try- 
ing to amend it by seeking $13 bil- 
lion in further budget cuts and $3 
billion in additional revenue 
measures. Why did the plan need 
revision so soon? Basically, 
changes had to be made because 


clude economic forecasts. 
Interest Rates 


Interest rates have been the pre- 
dominant variable over the past 
two years. The prime rate has been 
falling recently, from 20.5 percent 
in September to 18 percent in No- 
vember. Still, the weighted aver- 


Table of Forecasts 


Real GNP (percent change) 


Consumer Price Index (percent change) 


Prime Rate (annual average) 
Unemployment Rate (annual average) 


Housing Starts (millions of units) 
New Vehicle Sales (millions of units) 
New Car Sales (millions of units) 
New Truck Sales (millions of units) 


the economic assumptions upon 
which the plan was based were 
wrong. Economic growth will be 
slower than the administration 
projected, causing federal outlays 
to be higher, revenues to be lower, 
and, thus, the deficit to be signifi- 
cantly higher. The most important 
error in the forecast was, of course, 
the underestimation of interest 
rates, which will add $5.6 billion to 
the cost of servicing the deficit in 
1982. 

This is a good example of just 
how important economic projec- 
tions can be. While such projec- 
tions are not as vital to dealers, 
they are important because they 
describe the overall economic cli- 
mate in which dealers must oper- 
ate. Dealers, like all businessmen, 
often make long-term decisions 
which implicitly or explicitly in- 


age prime rate for 1981 will be 
higher than any year in history. (It 
is estimated that the prime rate 
for 1981 will average over 19.1 
percent versus its previous aver- 
age high of 15.3 percent in 1980.) 
There is no reason to believe 
that the administration will un- 
dertake any program to artificial- 
ly reduce interest rates. Monetary 
and fiscal policies will only be able 
to slowly reduce the level of inter- 
est rates. Accordingly, our projec- 
tion of a weighted average prime 
rate of 16 + 1 percent for all of 
1982 should be considered rather 
optimistic. Although it is conceiv- 
able that there could be short-term 
increases in the prime rate during 
1982, the overall trend should be 
downward. In addition, the prime 
rate in 1982 (like 1981) should ex- 
hibit much less volatility than it 
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did in 1980. 
Real GNP Growth 


With interest rates remaining 
high in 1982, America’s two most 
important industries—motor veh- 
icles and housing—will be able to 
manage only a modest improve- 
ment over 1981. With these two vi- 
tal sectors of the economy remain- 
ing slack, real GNP is projected to 
increase by only 2.5 percent. This 
does, however, represent an im- 
provement from the 1.8 percent in- 
crease in real GNP projected for 
1981. It should be noted that the 
vast majority of the increase in 
real economic growth is expected 
to occur in the second half of 1982. 

Economic growth in the latter 
half of 1982 is expected to result 
from the second phase of the Rea- 
gan tax cut program, which will 
put more than $35 billion in the 
hands of consumers. In addition, if 
inflation and interest rates con- 
tinue to ease, there should bea rise 
in consumer confidence and spend- 
ing. 


Outlook for Dealers 


Although total new vehicle 
sales year-to-date are slightly be- 
low last year’s depressed level, 
dealership profits are substantial- 
ly higher and the attrition rate 
(net loss of dealerships) is signifi- 
cantly lower. Dealers who sur- 
vived 1980 have shown, in 1981, 
an amazing ability to adjust to 
an adverse environment of low 
sales and high interest rates. Ac- 
cordingly, in the slightly improved 
environment expected for 1982, 
many dealerships may be able to 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Advertising in Automotive Executive’s 


Only Automo- 
tive Executive is 
included in every 
dealer's registra- 
tion packet. Only 
AE's Pre-Con- 
vention and Con 
vention issues 
contain full ex- 
hibitor classified 
listings. Only Au- 
tomotive Execu- 


tive contains all the pertinent program informa- 
tion including workshop profiles, exhibit floor 
map, a full geographic directory listing all the 
regional and national NADA officers, and a 
complete day by day breakdown of events. And 
only Automotive Executive provides extra ser- 
vice and 10,000 additional copies at no addi- 


tional cost. 


Take advantage of the intense buying interest 


But when you’re playing for 
keeps, doesn’t it make sense 
to choose the official 
Convention magazine of the 
National Automobile Dealers Association? 


Pre-Convention and Convention 
issues isn’t the only 
game in town.... 


generated before, 
during, and after 
the show by in- 
cluding advertis- 
ing in Automotive 
Executive as an 
integral part of 
your marketing 
plan. 
Automotive Ex- 
ecutive’s official 
Pre-Convention 


and Convention issues will be the dealer's #1 
reference sources for Convention information. 


After all, who knows more about what’s hap- 


pening than we do? 
January Official Pre-Convention Issue—Clo- 


sing November 25. February Official Conven- 
tion Issue—Closing January 4. 


Call today! Susan V. Brennan, National Adver- 


automotive executive 
8400 Westpark Drive 
McLean, VA 22102 
(703) 821-7160 


tising Manager, (703) 821-7160. 


AUCTION 
BLOCK 


in many, if not most, areas in the early part of 

October. One is led to assume if retail business 
is soft, the auction business will follow suit. And from 
what we have heard and seen, this is true. 

What happened to all those buyers who were clam- 
oring for used cars just a couple of months ago? We 
could say that supply has overtaken demand. But, 
given the low volume of new-car sales during the past 
two model years, one can assume the automobile pop- 
ulation has grown very little. 

I am sure someone has done it, or will do it, but it 
would be interesting to see a study about how multi- 
outlet service shops are doing in this market. How 
many would-be buyers are opting to put some money 
into their old cars in order to make them run another 
year or two? A solid six-year-old car, requiring a $600 
transmission job, can look pretty attractive when 
compared with the cost of many new- and late-model 
used cars. Look at it this way: $600 is simple interest 
at 15 percent on a $4,000 loan. 

The wholesale auto auction business is fascinating, 
and I hope to learn much more about it. At first 
glance, it appears remarkably simple ... you find 
the “right location,” buy the property at a “reasona- 
ble” price, erect an “adequate” facility, hire some 
“competent help,” arrange a line of credit with your 
“friendly banker,” open for business “one day a 
week,” and “make a fortune” acting as a middleman 
between a buyer and a seller. There are no inventory 
problems, no consumer groups to deal with—all certi- 
fied checks and bona fide titles. The customers are 
up-front professionals who wouldn’t dream of misre- 
presenting themselves or their cars; thus, there are 
no warranty problems. Really, what a deal! Asa mat- 
ter of interest, this was the reaction a couple of teen- 
agers I took to the Fredericksburg, VA, auction had 
one day. Oh, they didn’t get into all the preliminary 
stuff about location, etc., but they thought the “one 
day” a week was pretty nifty. These kids are old 
enough, and sophisticated enough, to multiply units 
times fees, and they excitedly told me what a great 
business the auction trade must be. 

So, as we drove from the auction to the lake, I ex- 
plained to them that things were not always as they 
appeared, but I think my explanation lacked the im- 
pact of the excitement of the arena. And you know 
what? There are many who aren’t teen-agers and who 


: t is no secret that used car business dropped off 


think along the same lines! Nope, not I! I have learned 
the hard way that the grass is not always greener! 

I would be less than candid if I were to even suggest 
the auction industry is operating at top efficiency. 
There are far too many new car dealers who do not 
use auction facilities, and this cannot be explained 
away in terms of “too great a distance” or “inconven- 
ience.” Of course, you are never going to get every 
new car dealer to utilize the auctions; you will not ev- 
en get a representative from every dealership. But, I 
suspect, in most cases, the percentage could be great- 
ly improved. 

I am not certain how most operators go about at- 
tracting new car dealers. I don’t think mailing a week- 
ly sales report will do it. I doubt a dealer can be temp- 
ted with a free chicken luncheon or even by the show- 
manshibp of a Rudy Crowder. Only one thing interests 
any businessman: how to improve his business and 
make it more efficient. To effectively attract dealers, 
the auction operator has to understand the dealers’ 
business . . . some do, some think they do, and some 
do not. 

A common reason offered for the lack of participa- 
tion by many new car dealers is that “the used car 
manager (or the new car manager or both) is on the 
take and keeps the boss misinformed about the auc- 
tions.” In any business or profession, there are dis- 
honest people, but not all, not even most, used car 
managers are “silent partners.” The same reasoning 
is often applied to those who dispose of fleet cars, 
lease cars, and repos . . . and I strongly doubt the va- 
lidity of that. Management would have to be corrupt 
almost to the top, and somewhere in that chain would 
be a weak link. 

I'll probably get my ear bitten off, but I don’t think 
the auctions work very hard at selling themselves. 
My 15-year-old tells me he studies hard and, by the 
standards of his classmates, perhaps he does. But, in 
an absolute sense, he does not study hard. He does 
well because he is very bright, but when he gets to 
college, if he goes to a good one, his ability will be com- 
monplace. That’s when poor study habits will take 
their toll. 

So, when business is good, when demand is high, it 
must be because you are going something right 

. . perhaps. When things slow down we are content 
to say, “Well, business is bad all over.” Perhaps it is 
(Continued on page 41) 
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AUCTION 
IFIED 


THROUGHOUT N.J., N.Y., 
EASTERN PA. AND CONN. 


Our Primary Business 
is helping you get 


Top Dollar for your cars 
——every Tuesday at 11 a.m. 
SKYLINE AUTO AUCTION 


100 Route 46, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 


(201) 227-0100 


BIG H AUTO AUCTION A Deal- 
ers Auction. Fleet lease and fac- 
tory sale every Tuesday 11:30 a.m. 
701 North Shepard Dr., Houston, 
TX 77007. Telephone: (713) 869- 
0164. 


MID STATES AUTO AUCTION 
Sale every Wednesday, 6 p.m. and 
every Friday 12:00 noon. PER- 
SONAL ATTENTION given in the 
handling of vehicles for Fleet Oper- 
ators and Leasing Firms. Location: 
25784 Western Ave., South Bend, 
IN. Telephone (219) 289-7767. 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 
RT. 5, WAREHOUSE PT., CT 
There's an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 


203-623-2617 


DALLAS AUTO AUCTION 
Dealers only. Fleet and leasing. 
Ford Motor Co. factory sales. Loca- 
tion: 4226 E. Main, Grand Prairie, 
TX 75050. Telephone: (214) 264- 
2344. Pick up available. 


SOUTHWEST AUTO AUCTIONS 
Lease and fleet accounts welcome. 
Member NAAA and NAFA. 3420 
South 48th Street, Phoenix. Tele- 
phone: (602) 894-2211. 


GRAND RAPIDS AUTO 
AUCTION David Hawkins V.P. 
Lease and fleet. Member NAAA 
and Auto Auction Insurance. 2380 
Port Sheldon Rd., Jenison, MI 
49428. Telephone: (616) 669-1050. 
Tuesday 12:00 noon. 


AMARILLO AUTO AUCTION 
Fleet and Lease Specialists for 34 
years. Selling for most major co’s. 
Call or write Friday Phillips or Dale 
Napier. Telephone: (806) 372- 
2206. 3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, 
TX 79104. 


A world of trust...for 
buyers and sellers. 


BEE MANHEIM AUCTIONS, PO. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17604 
Phone (717) 69-4581 


“V2 


manheim 
Pellet, Le aeiey 
( t o ) 


‘coat 


It you're like most dealers, you're looking for 
a single source of quality cars and qualified 
buyers—a source for inventory regulation 
you can trust, time after time. 


You're looking for the world of Manheim 
Auctions. 


Knowledgeable dealers from coast to coast 
have already found it. They trust the Man- 
heim system of service to give them an unri- 
valed selection of cars, And they count on its 
program of comprehensive support services, 
backed by unquestioned professionalism, to 
make balancing their inventories easier, 
quicker and more pleasant. 


But most of all, they have confidence in 
Manheim’s ironclad policy of fair and equal 
treatment to help them get the cars they 
need to stay competitive—at competitive 
prices. 


They know there's a world of trust at a 
Manheim Auction. And you will, too, the first 
time you visit 
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AUTO SECURITY from page 25 
own service technicians install the 
systems; others prefer to have the 
work done outside. Lynch Buick is 
one dealership that farms the job 
out to a specialist. “The systems 
we sell are fairly complicated, and 
require a bit of body work,” Rich- 
ard Lynch says, “so we have two 
fellows who do the installation for 
us. It’s their business: they do no- 
thing but install alarms eight 
hours a day. We think it works out 
better.” 

It’s important that the systems 
be installed correctly and safely. 
The system interrupter, for in- 
stance, is a very tricky mecha- 
nism, designed to temporarily dis- 
able a vital automotive function, 
such as the fuel line or starter sole- 
noid. The kill switches prevent an 
intruder from starting the car ev- 
en after the ignition lock has been 
bypassed or the engine “hot 
wired.” Before the car will operate, 
the system must be disarmed by 
throwing a hidden switch, turning 
a key, or entering a digital code. 
Some of the system interrupters 
engage automatically whenever 
the engine is shut off; others must 
be armed and disarmed manually. 

One advantage of this type of 
system is that the throw switch 
can be hidden in a location known 
only to the operator. Even if a thief 
does manage to break into the car, 
he has no clue that an anti-theft 
device is present and operating. 
All he knows is that the car won’t 
start, and he doesn’t have much 
time to find out why. 

Some of these systems allow the 
intruder to start the car and drive 
a short distance away before he 
disarms the fuel flow. The theory is 
that once out in traffic, a thief is 
unlikely to investigate the cause 
of the malfunction, but rather, will 
abandon the car. But this type of 
interrupter can also make a driv- 
er’s life more complicated. In the 
event that the system’s internal 
wiring should fail, the fuel valve 
may close and shut down the car 
for no reason. Few motorists would 
be able to fix the mechanism out 
on the road. Dealers can head off 
these sorts of problems by taking 
the time to explain how the mech- 
anism works before closing the 
sale. 

The most common type of anti- 
theft device is the alarm. Sensors 
placed in the car’s openings—the 
door frames, the trunk lid, and the 


hood—guard against intrusion. If 
that security is violated, the sen- 
sors trigger the car’s horn or a se- 
parate siren to blare. The devices 
are timed to enable the motorist to 
enter the car and disengage the de- 
vice within a certain amount of 
time—from 20 seconds to two min- 
utes. Similarly, the devices en- 
gage almost immediately after the 
driver exits the car. 

Alarms generally use two types of 
switches to monitor the vehicle. 
One is the pin switch, the same 
type of switch that is used to turn 
the interior dome light on when 
the cars’ doors are opened. The 
other is a current sensor, which is 


designed to detect voltage changes 


in the car’s electrical system. 
Each has its proponents. The 
main difference between the two, 
though, is ease of installation. 
With pin switches, holes have to be 


“The more time 
a thief has to 
take to break into a 
car, the more 
likely he 
is to be caught.” 


drilled in doorposts and wires 
routed through the interior trim. 
Sensor switches, however, can be 
putin more effortlessly, since most 
of the necessary wiring is already 
in place. Again, a dealer has to 
consider his own situation—the 
manpower and skills he has avai- 
lable—before deciding whether or 
not to have his service department 
do the installation. 

Some alarms are armed and dis- 
armed via a switch mounted on the 
outside of the vehicle, usually on 
the front fender. A special key is 
used to engage and disengage the 
device. While this type of system 
provides good protection against 
the “casual” thief, it won’t stop the 
professional for long. With a crow 
bar or other tool, the thief can pry 
the switch right off the fender and 
cut the connecting wires to disable 
the alarm. 

A new type of alarm uses ultra- 
sonic waves to “listen” for intrud- 
ers. When the operator leaves the 
vehicle, the device immediately 
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begins blanketing the interior 
with sound waves. It detects 
breaks in the car’s security: when 
an intruder opens a window, 
cracks open a door, or in any other 
way violates the passenger com- 
partment, an alarm sounds. 


Alarm systems vary greatly in 
the degree of sensitivity and deter- 
ence they provide. Several alarms, 
for example, come with motion de- 
tectors, which sense vibrations 
when the vehicle jiggles or boun- 
ces. These are particularly handy 
for stopping attempts to tow or 
jack up the car. Unfortunately, 
these devices are also prone to 
false alarms, and are easily 
tripped by wind or someone lean- 
ing against the automobile. 


How much protection any of 
these devices provide is a question 
mark. Their effectiveness depends 
on how and where they are in- 
stalled, the type of sensors they 
employ, the skill and expertise of 
the potential thief, and a certain 
element of surprise. Generally, 
the most effective systems are 
those that employ hidden switches 
in the interior of the car and ones 
that disarm the ignition as well as 
deadbolt the hood of the car. No 
system is worth anything if a thief 
can detect and disarm it before he 
even sets foot in the vehicle. 

For those motorists who are con- 
cerned about the security of their 
automobiles, anti-theft devices of- 
fer extra protection and peace of 
mind. They’re not foolproof, but 
they can make a thief's career 
more difficult. If nothing else, the 
presence of a security system may 
be enough to deter a thief. After 
all, he can find plenty of unprotect- 
ed vehicles to choose from. 

And if the system does its job 
just once, it’s more than made up 
for its cost by saving time, money, 
and anguish. 

The automotive security 
market, like auto theft itself, is 
bound to grow in the coming years. 
It’s a market that auto dealers, es- 
pecially those in metropolitan 
areas, should be looking at more 
closely. The dealer has a ready- 
made opportunity to sell a custo- 
mer on the benefits of an anti-theft 
system from the moment he walks 
in the showroom door. After all, 
who’s in a better position to con- 
vince the new owner of the impor- 
tance of protecting his invest- 
ment? f°) 


EE 


Irving Blackman 


Questions And Answers 
To The LIFO Puzzle 


ost of you are glad it’s 
almost over—1981, 
that is. It wasn’t a 


good year for the auto and truck 
dealer. But you can shout it from 
the rooftops: it was a great year for 
LIFO. And as long as inflation is 
with us, LIFO will be very good for 
the dealer, indeed. 

Let’s quickly review 1981’s 
LIFO/auto and truck dealer 
events. In May, AE carried an ar- 
ticle titled, “A Short Drive to In- 
creased Cash Flow.” The response 
to it—phone calls and letters to my 
office from dealers and their 
accountants—was overwhelming. 
For example, one of those phone 
calls resulted in our office helping 
the accountant of a Pennsylvania 
dealer reduce income by $106,066 
by electing LIFO. 

Also in May, the IRS was 
smashed by the courts in two com- 
panion cases dealing with the all- 
important LIFO pooling question. 
The rulings okayed a two-pool con- 
cept—one pool for new cars and a 
second for new trucks. 

Of course, President Reagan’s 
tax cut, The Economic Recovery 
Tax Act of 1981, was passed, and 
the new law includes three posi- 
tive strokes for the LIFO concept, 
although none is significant to the 
auto and truck dealer. 

Then, in October, NADA agreed 
to sponsor (via a license from the 
publisher), a LIFO implementa- 


by Irving L. Blackman, with John J. Ferron 


tion manual that is specifically de- 
signed for auto and truck dealers. 
It is titled “NADA LIFO Work- 
book —An Implementation And 
Procedure Manual For Car And 
Truck Dealers.” 

The balance of this article is 
based on some of the questions and 
answers presented in that new in- 
dustry LIFO manual. 


“You can save tax 
dollars without 
cutting your 
credit power.” 


Basic LIFO Questions 


Q. Do a lot of car or truck dealers 
use LIFO? 

A. Absolutely! NADA estimates 
that over 6,000 dealers have al- 
ready elected it. 

Q. If LIFO is so good, why hasn’t 
my CPA put me on it already? 

A. Most CPA’s would like to put 
their auto and truck dealer clients 
on LIFO, but they just have not 
been able to get a handle on how to 
do it right. 

Q. What are the system’s advan- 
tages? 

A. Ina nutshell, LIFO increases 
cash flow by reducing taxes during 


inflation. 

Q. What are its disadvantages? 

A. The disadvantages should be 
divided into two categories: myth 
and reality. The real disadvan- 
tages are: 

(a) There is more paperwork. 
However, the manual shows you 
how to substantially reduce the 
extra burden that is involved. 

(b) Deflation may replace infla- 
tion. If this happens, there is no 
doubt about it: LIFO would be a 
disadvantage. 

(c) The IRS does not treat all 
dealers who are on LIFO alike; 
this is unfortunate, but true. The 
nature of the LIFO beast makes 
uniform treatment by the IRS a 
practical impossibility. Your best 
defense is to do your LIFO home- 
work and conversion properly. 
That should make you untoucha- 
ble by the IRS. 

The mythical disadvantages are 
many. We may not even know 
them all. But we have tried to deal 
with them in the questions that 
follow, and we think our answers 
do a good job exploding the myths 
that do exist. 

Q. Will a switch to LIFO trigger 
an IRS audit? 

A. Absolutely not. 

Q. Will the reduction in taxes 
brought about by the switch to 
LIFO be significant? 

A. The exact amount of tax re- 
duction can be determined only af- 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for HE by Irving Blackman, certified public accountant and attorney. All comments or questions pertaining to 
this column should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick & Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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ter your inventory is computed 
utilizing LIFO, and your tax re- 
turn is prepared. Asa rough rule of 
thumb, consider the following: 

If you have a $1 million invento- 
ry, and inflation for the year has 
averaged about 10 percent, your 
income in effect will be overstated 
by $100,000. If you are in the top 
corporate tax bracket, that over- 
statement will result, in 1981, in 
$46,000 in extra taxes—all of 
which can be saved by the adop- 
tion of LIFO. 

Q. If I show reduced income, 
won’t that clobber my credit capac- 
ity? 

A. No. The manual shows you 
how LIFO should be reported on 
your financial statements. You 
will also learn how to provide the 
information needed for credit pur- 
poses to such institutions as your 
bank and factory. In short, you can 


“Your best defense 
is to do 
your LIFO 
homework and 
conversion properly.” 


save tax dollars without cutting 
your credit power. 

Q. Can I be on LIFO for some 
products and not for others? 

A. Yes, if your income is clearly 
reflected. For example, you can be 
on LIFO for new cars and trucks, 
but not for used cars, parts and 
other inventories. 

Q. What about a dealership that 
is writing down “obsolete” parts in 
inventory? Isn’t that just as effec- 
tive as electing LIFO for the parts 
inventory? 

A. Some call this good business 
practice, some call it cheating. By 
whatever name, it is a no-no, and 
the IRS has served notice that it is 
going after write-down artists. 

Q. Won’t LIFO affect my bonus 
program which is computed on 
FIFO? 

A. No. 

Q. How does the electing of 
LIFO save me taxes in the long 
run? It’s only a tax deferral, right? 

A. This is actually a very com- 
plex question. Let’s take the worst 
scenario. Some day you sell your 
dealership and must pay back 
your LIFO savings. In the interim, 


at least, you have enjoyed an inter- 
est-free loan from the IRS. Now, 
let’s consider some other likely 
scenarios: 


You (a) transfer your corporate 
dealership stock to your family. 
The IRS will be delayed for a gen- 
eration or more before seeing any 
tax dollars. 


You (b) are a sole-proprietor, 
and you die while owning your 
dealership. In this case, your 
“LIFO-$AVE reserve” (income re- 
duction from LIFO-$AVE) is 
wiped away. It gets a raised basis 
to value at date of death. The IRS 
will never get back penny-one. 


Initial-Year LIFO Questions 


Q. My current tax year is over. 
Can I still switch to LIFO? 

A. Yes, if you haven’t filed your 
current tax return. You need only 
attach the LIFO-$AVE election 
(Form 970) to your tax return. But 
caution, the next question could 
trip you up. 

Q. Doesn’t the last statement of 
the year to the factory have to 
show “LIFO” figures? 

A. Yes, and many dealers may 
find out about this after they have 
sent in their last statement to the 
factory. Chances are, if this would 
happen to you, the IRS would at- 
tempt to challenge your LIFO elec- 
tion for that year. The manual 
shows you how to deal with “last- 
statement-of-the-year problems.” 

In general, you should estimate 
your LIFO figures on the last 
statement of the year. When your 
computations are completed, you 
can issue final statements with 
the exact LIFO figures. 

If you have already issued the 
12th or 13th statement, recall it 
immediately and make your LIFO 
election in the usual manner. The 
IRS may object, but if you reissue 
your year-end statements on 
LIFO, you might beat the IRS if 
challenged. 

Of course, your best bet is to do 
everything right. 

Q. How does a dealer get the 
maximum advantage from LIFO? 

A. He (a) establishes the minim- 
um number of; pools possible for his 
inventory, and (b) he elects the 
link-chain (not the double-exten- 
sion) method. 
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Q. How important is my selec- 
tion of inventory pools? 

A. Very. The IRS lost two signif- 
icant cases in the Tax Court in 
May of 1981. In these cases, the 
Tax Court allowed automobile 
dealers to have a single pool for all 
of their new cars and a separate 
single pool for all of their new 
trucks. 

Q. How do I value inventory 
items not on LIFO-$AVE? 

A. Just continue using the same 
methods you’ve been using for 
items such as used cars. 


After Electing LIFO 


Q. If I adopt LIFO, can I later 
change back to my old inventory 
method if inflation slows down? 

A. Yes. However, the change 
may only be made with IRS’ per- 
mission. 


“As a general rule, 
the higher the 
inventory, 
the higher the 
benefits.” 


Q. Can the IRS force me off 
LIFO? 


A. No, as long as you follow the 
LIFO rules. 

Q. Since my vehicle inventories 
are historically highest at one par- 
ticular time of the year, is there 
any advantage to changing my fis- 
cal year when I elect LIFO? 

A. There may be. Once you 
learn the ins and outs of LIFO, you 
will realize that as a general rule, 
the higher the inventory, the 
higher the benefits. Have your 
accountant determine if a fiscal- 
year change will give you more 
dollars. If so, go for it. 

Editor’s note: The NADA LIFO 
Workbook is meant to help dealers 
better understand this gateway to 
lower taxes, but it should not be 
used as a substitute for your 
accountant’s assistance. Used in 
concert with that assistance, it 
should prove remarkably valuable. 
To order, send $75 if an NADA 
member and $125 if a non-member 
to: NADA Continuing Education, 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102. Or, phone: (703) 821-7092. 

0) 
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ENERGY from page 29 

‘task force on air pollution (one of 
the first incarnations of “Nader’s 
Raiders”) published a book called 
Vanishing Air, which questioned 
the “national-security” argument 
and argued strenuously that end- 
ing the oil import-quota program 
would solve both environmental 
and consumer problems. They sug- 
gested that the quotas were a “pro- 
tectionist wall” that “creates a do- 
mestic price for petroleum sub- 
stantially in excess of the world 
price.” It was “estimated to cost 
American consumers five to eight 
billion dollars a year.” 

After the Santa Barbara oil spill 
of 1969 created new concerns 
about offshore drilling, the envi- 
ronmentalists’ urgings to lift the 
import quotas became much loud- 
er. In 1972, the Sierra Club pub- 
lished a book on coal strip mining 
called Stripping, which concluded 
that scrapping the import quotas 
would cut down on strip mining, 
reduce offshore drilling, clean the 
air, and solve just about every oth- 
er environmental difficulty. Cri- 
ticizing a decision of the Nixon ad- 
ministration not to give up the 
quotas, the author, John F. Stacks, 
wrote: 

The scrapping of the import quo- 
ta task force recommendation to 
abolish that system will pile more 
costs onto the consumer, who has 
already paid more than $30 billion 
to subsidize the oil industry 
through quotas and tax giveaways. 

Soon the case for importing 
more oil was common currency in 
consumer and environmental cir- 
cles. 


nnoticed, however, was 
that the real turning 
point in America’s 


energy situation had already pass- 
ed. In 1970, our domestic oil prod- 
uction peaked at 9.6 million bar- 
rels aday, after a century of steady 
increases. We had run out of “easy 
oil.” Older wells were playing out, 
and all the new oil lay in environ- 
mentally troublesome areas—off- 
shore, in Alaska, and in deeper, 
unexplored regions of the earth’s 
crust. Americans faced a difficult 
choice. Either we had to accept a 
steep rise in American oil prices to 
pay for the higher costs of drilling 
and encourage wiser use, or we 
had to open our doors to more im- 


ported oil. 

For a long while the Nixon ad- 
ministration resisted making a de- 
cision. Task forces were assigned 
to the problem, and most of them 
came back with the recommenda- 
tion that we might as well import 
more oil. Nixon personally resist- 
ed the idea, however. He was still 
impressed with the national-se- 
curity argument and leery of mak- 
ing the country dependent on for- 
eign imports. 

Unfortunately, the courage of 
this position was obviated by a de- 
cision in August 1971 to impose an 
across-the-board temporary wage 
and price freeze. The controls had 
an enormous impact on the oil 
market. Prices should have been 
climbing rapidly. Production from 
old wells was leveling off and the 
development of new sources was 
proving expensive. A clear signal 
was needed to tell consumers that 
the time had come to start conserv- 
ing. 

Instead, the price controls se- 
riously distorted the situation. 
The artificially low price of domes- 
tic oil discouraged expensive new 
exploration. But it also allowed 
consumers to go on guzzling oil as 
if nothing had happened. Con- 
sumption rose in 1971-73 at 4 per- 
cent per year—a straight-line pro- 
jection from the old days of falling 
prices in the 1960s. Nobody no- 
ticed that domestic oil was harder 
to find. 

And so, in order to make up for 
this growing gap between domes- 
tic supply and demand, we turned 
to the solution that was to become 
the characteristic pattern of the 
entire decade. We imported more 
oil. The holes that the environ- 
mental movement had already 
punched in the import-quota pro- 
gram made it easy. All sorts of in- 
centives had been set up allowing 
refiners bonus quantities of im- 
ported crude if they cleaned it of 
sulfur. The program was easily 
manipulated so that imported 
crudes became the stock for other 
uses as well. By 1973, we were im- 
porting close to 30 percent of our 
oil, an unprecedented foreign de- 
pendence. By the time the quotas 
were scrapped, they were useless 
anyway. Without even noticing it, 
we were at the mercy of world 
events. 

Next Month: The Crisis and The 
Aftermath. AE 
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January 


12 to 14. Auto International ’82 
Import Trade Show, George R. 
Moscone Center, San Francisco, 
CA 


February 


7 to 12. Recreation Vehicle In- 
dustry Association Annual Meet- 
ing, Hilton Riviera Hotel, Palm 
Springs, CA 

16 to 18. Energy Technology 
Conference and Exposition, Sher- 
aton Washington Hotel, 
Washington, DC 

20 to 23. National Automobile 
Dealers Association Annual Con- 
vention, Georgia World Congress 
Center, Atlanta, GA 

28 to March 2. Automotive Ser- 
vice Industry Association Nation- 
al Convention, MGM Grand Hotel, 
Las Vegas, NV 


March 


3 to 5. Pacific Automotive Show, 
Las Vegas Convention Center, Las 
Vegas, NV 

10 to 13. National Truck Equip- 
ment Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Louisiana Superdome, New 
Orleans, LA 

24 to 26. International Trucking 
Show, George R. Moscone Conven- 
tion Center, San Francisco, CA 


April 


1 to 4. Automotive Engine Re- 
builders Association Meeting, 
Hyatt Regency, Dearborn, MI 

3 to 6. American Truck Dealers 
Convention, Marriott Hotel, New 
Orleans, LA 

3 to 9. Washington State Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Con- 
vention, Hyatt Hotel, Orlando, FL 

20 to 22. Eastern Automotive 
Aftermarket Show, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, NJ 
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QUALITY from page 9 

formation to the consumer and, to 
the manufacturer as well. This 
two-way flow of information is 
necessary, Richardson feels, be- 
cause “every complaint represents 
knowledge and information on the 
product and on product acceptance.” 

“You don’t want a system that 
would enable a dealership service 
manager to cut offa complaint and 
keep the headquarters from hear- 
ing about it,” stresses Richardson. 
“You should want to know about 
every single complaint that comes 
in. If you let your management 
people decide whether or not the 
complaint deserves top manage- 
ment response, then at least 
you've got the data.” 

Richardson emphasizes the role 
complaint handling plays in a cus- 
tomer’s perception of a product’s 
quality. Even when things go 
wrong with a car, he insists, 
proper customer treatment can 
turn a negative situation into a 
positive experience: 

“Today a guy came into my of- 
fice who had bought a 1981 do- 
mestic mid-size model just two 
months ago. He had already taken 
the car back to the dealer five 
times because the car was surging 
and not operating properly. The 
factory had been involved with the 
case, and a factory rep had tried to 
convince him there was nothing 
wrong with his car. 

“This man was ready to go to war. 
He was going to picket the dealer- 
ship. He had signs in his hand. We 
talked to him and quieted him 
down and sent him to another 
dealer in the area to see what 
could be done. 


“The second dealer has had his 
car the entire day, and the owner 
just called to say he thinks it’s run- 
ning better. He doesn’t know 
what's been done to the car, but at 
least that second dealer showed 
some interest and isn’t charging 
him anything. 

“Now, the car still may not be 
fixed, but at least the dealer did 
say it didn’t seem to be running 
right. After two months, the 
owner finally got an admission 
that something might be wrong. 
And this is after a factory repre- 
sentative told him there was no- 
thing wrong with it. 

“You can bet this customer will 
never buy another car from that 
factory.” 


Richardson’s case history illus- 
trates the vital position a dealer 
holds in the perception of a car’s 
quality. Ford’s Joe Kordick carries 
the thought even further: “A do- 
mestic dealer should receive, prep, 
sell, and service that product with 
a level of expertise and efficiency 
that clearly is the equal of the per- 
son with whom he is competing, 
whether that be another domestic 
dealer or a foreign dealer.” 

Kordick is quick to add, howev- 
er, that the biggest responsiblity 
for getting the quality message 
across to the public belongs to the 
automaker. 

“First of all,” he says, “the com- 
pany has to build a high-quality 
product, and second, it has to put 


“The people who 
cover the 
auto beat did more 
to drive the 
domestic 
buyer into foreign 
car showrooms 
than anything else.” 


together some very meaningful 
and productive programs to an- 
nounce that product to the Amer- 
ican consumer.” 

Hoot McInerny agrees that the 
first step toward recapturing the 
market—one which he believes 
has already been taken—is the 
production of top-notch vehicles. 

“Our quality is good now. It’s a 
night-and-day difference over a 
few years ago,” he says. 

As far as a public relations push 
to convince consumers everything 
is on the upswing again, he’s not so 
sure. 

“I think a good product will sell 
itself,” McInerny says. “The public 
doesn’t believe the hype any more 
because we've lost our credibili- 
ty ....The credibility will come 
back with a good product. Word-of- 
mouth is still the best advertising, 
and that’s how we're going to have 
to get that message across.” 

This dealer says he believes it’s 
going to take about six years be- 
fore domestic car companies re- 


gain their image, and then only if 
they consistently put out high- 
quality vehicles year after year. 

“Detroit’s going to have to have 
a spokesman with a Nader-like be- 
lievability,” he adds. “We need a 
real statesman to turn things 
around and give us credibility 
again.” 

There are a number of telltale 
signs that should prove hearten- 
ing to the American auto industry. 
Probably the most important is, 
the press has been more than cor- 
dial about recently introduced 
models. “Car buff’ magazines 
have given particularly liberal 
praise to the ’82 Lynx/Escort mod- 
els. 

“That’s an example of our com- 
pany listening to the consumers 
and doing a job in response,” says 
Ford’s Joe Kordick. “What we did 
in this particular case was to take 
our Escort and Lynx models to re- 
search locations around the coun- 
try as soon as they were intro- 
duced. Then we brought in several 
hundred owners of Japanese cars 
and told them to look our cars over 
and tell us if we had achieved a 
level of quality equal to or better 
than the vehicles they were now 
driving.” 

The Ford marketing executive 
admitted his company knew the 
import owners would be preju- 
diced against the domestic cars, 
but he said it wanted their com- 
ments anyway. 

“There were seven or eight com- 
petitive products against which 
we compared our cars,” explains 
Kordick, “and, frankly, the owners 
really put it to us! They pointed 
out several features our car didn’t 
have that one or more of the com- 
petitors did. 

“What we did then was take ev- 
ery one of those comments and, al- 
most without exception, we made 
changes in our 1982 models. This 
way we can honestly say to our 
customers, “You are getting not 
only a product that has as much 
quality as any foreign product has, 
but one with as many features as 
well.’” 

This is good news for Hoot Mcl- 
nerny, Archie Richardson, Dave 
Power and everyone else who has, 
at one time or another, indicted do- 
mestic car manufacturers for not 
listening to the consumer, and it’s 
equally welcomed by the Amer- 
ican car-buying community. 4 
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ii DEPARTMENT 


he new and (possibly) im- 
proved 1982 is just 
around the corner. New 


Year’s resolutions are to be made, 
forecasts completed, and budgets 
strictly adhered to. How does your 
service forecast look? 

Business, for many of us, has 
been slower than in the past. Few- 
er cars have been sold over the last 
two years compared to our norms, 
and it doesn’t look like the hey- 
days are about to return—at least, 
not this year. According to indus- 
try surveys, we, on the average, 
service a customer’s car for two 
years after the sale. So, it’s not en- 
tirely surprising service sales, for 
some of us, have followed right 
along in the new car department’s 
tracks. 

There’s another point to consid- 
er: maintenance costs for the aver- 
age car today amount to about 
$142 per year for the first 50,000 
miles, or about two percent of the 
original purchase price—quite a 
contrast to not too many years ago. 

Ford Motor Co., for example, 
says the cost of scheduled mainte- 
nance in 1973 for one of its four-cy- 
linder cars for the first 50,000 
miles was $960. Eight years later, 
the figure is as low as $160 for the 
same 50,000 miles. 

At this pace, you simply cannot 
afford to lose any service business, 
or the parts business that goes 
with it. For the past 18 months, we 
have supplied you with tools and 
ideas in this column to help you 
have one of the finest and most 
profitable service operations in 
your market area. So, let’s take 
another look. Make yourself a 
check list, if necessary. Talk with 
your service manager and set com- 
pletion dates for all projects, no 
matter how small or large or com- 
plicated. 


Douglas Eickhoff 

Enter your service department 
and be objective. Try to be there 
some morning at 7:15, and watch- 
—through the eyes of your custo- 
mers. Is your service department 
ready to go at 7:30? Are your ser- 
vice advisors dressed properly? Is 
someone other than those advisors 
answering the phone? How are 
your customers greeted in those 
rushed, early-morning hours? 

What about service specials? 
Are they being sold after the custo- 
mer requests certain repairs to be 
performed? Can cars be left at your 
store accompanied by service 
night letters that will be chan- 
neled to the service dispatcher? 
(AE, July, 1980.) 

Your service menu should be re- 
vised again, as should all service 
and maintenance specials. (AE, 
August, 1980; May, 1981.) You 
must be competitive. Remember: 
anything a mass merchandiser 
does, you must be able to do as rea- 
sonably and with better quality. 
Service-customer confidence can- 
not be built overnight. 

Does the “untrainable,” “un- 
willing,” “uncooperative,” “unpro- 
ductive” mechanic still “work” in 
your dealership? Get rid of him! 
Place an ad in your local paper or 
ask other mechanics if they know 
someone they could recommend. 
The first of the year is always a 
good time to attract new people. 

Have your manager go over 
your service training program 
with you. Know what is available 
and necessary; invest in well- 
trained people. In the not-too- 
long-run, it’s money well spent, 
and good training is available at 
all levels. Get your mechanics cer- 
tified. (AE, October, 1980.) 

Have you instituted a “thank 
you” customer reply card? Are 
your customers satisfied with the 


quality of service their car re- 
ceives? Are your technicians 
checking their own work? Does 
your service advisor check his cars 
when completed? Who controls the 
quality? (AE, January, 1980.) 

Has your service manager elim- 
inated the biggest complaint of 
all—the five o’clock surprise? (AE, 
January, 1981.) Cars not ready 
when promised, customers not 
called, prices not as quoted—the 
cashier has to listen to it all, and 
there is no reason for it! 

If things are slow, does your ser- 
vice department get cleaned up? 
Are the tops of the workbenches 
still a mess? (AE, October, 1981.) 
Next year, we'll have to seal the 
floor, paint the hoists and trash 
cans, repair some overhead lights, 
and remove some of those insult- 
ing signs. (AE, November 1981.) 

Well, the place looks (or will 
look) pretty good. The service pric- 
ing is competitive, the service ad- 
visors look and act like profession- 
als, and handle the reception well. 
The mechanics like the place and 
know they are part of the dealer- 
ship. They want to please the cus- 
tomers, and you, the owner. 

Have you attended a service 
meeting lately? Does your service 
manager provide sound leader- 
ship? Does he give equally good 
treatment to all service employ- 
ees? Does he keep good records of 
employee performances? Does he 
recognize and reward good work? 
Is everyone working toward good 
employee relations and a good 
wage and benefit package? Does 
everyone have a chance to com- 
municate openly and without 
fear? 

Remember: Everything has 
been said before, but because so 
few listen, it has to be said over 
and over again. 


——————— LEE ee 
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USED CARS from page 21 

ble for a prospective buyer to defer 
a purchase in anticipation of fur- 
ther price deterioration? 

In a recent issue of Automotive 
News, some industry wholesalers 
were quoted as to how they read 
the future market. They were not 
in complete accord as to timing, 
but each saw recovery in what I 
would call the near-term. The “late 
November” estimate, in particu- 
lar, would leave me a bit cool, but 
who am I to criticize? I still have 
egg on my face from my own pre- 
diction of a continuing strong used 
car market—although I think I 
hedged by admitting to the possi- 
bility of seasonal variations. 

Denny Kuhn called me from Ca- 
lifornia as I was in the midst of 
writing this, and he confirmed the 
softness of the market and said it 
had turned down, on the West 
Coast, in early October—about the 
same as here. We spoke of the car 
market, and his observation was 
to the point: “Well, I don’t see any- 
one walking.” 

We, at AE, wish all of you a hap- 
py holiday, and let us hope 1982 is 
abit better than 1981...a ae 


MONEY SENSE from page 16 
modities markets, not everyone is 
suited to futures trading. A player 
needs both the right temperament 
and sufficient risk capital. Many 
brokerage firms require an in- 
vestor to have $100,000 in liquid 
net worth—not counting his home 
and life insurance cash 
values—and he’s asked to make a 
minimum initial deposit of 
$10,000 in his account before he 
trades. 

If commodities interest you, you 
absolutely have to know what you 
are doing, unless, of course, you 
turn your money over to a profes- 
sional to manage. So, you should 
educate yourself about the com- 
modity markets before you even 
begin trading. Many full-service 
brokerage firms hold seminars 
and forums on commodity trading 
for both the novice and the sea- 
soned investor, and brokerage 
firms also publish a variety of edu- 
cational brochures and research 
material that can help you learn 
the ins and outs of futures trading. 

Next month, part two: How To 
Speculate Intelligently in Com- 
modities. x 


SELLING YOURSELF from page 26 
needs. And needs grow into op- 
tions, because need demands ful- 
fillment, regardless of cost. 

You also have to sell value. As 
you make your presentation—all 
the while trying for the close—set 
your prospect’s sights on the fu- 
ture. Make him think about the 
day he'll be trading in the car he’s 
considering buying now. Make 
him aware of how the value of a 
base vehicle pales next to that ofa 
well-appointed one at appraisal 
time. Point out that automatic 
transmission is going to give hima 
higher trade-in value than a stick 
shift, and that the same is true for 
air-conditioning. Go right on down 
the list; you know the ones to 
name. It simply becomes easier to 
sell the extras as you're structur- 
ing your selling presentation if 
you sell them under the heading of 
“protect your investment.” Sell 
the extra value of the car in terms 
that make it easier to buy psycho- 
logically. Show the customer that 
if he finances his purchase over 
three years, for instance, the cost 
of bucket seats, which will en- 
hance his image, will amount to 
only pennies a day. 

Finally, let the option sell for 
you. By that, I mean it’s more im- 
portant than ever before to urge 
your prospect to take a demonstra- 
tion ride. Talking about an option 
rarely sells it, unless you’re very 
lucky. Options in action sell. 

Be sure your demo vehicle or 
your own car has most or all of the 
available options. On a hot sum- 
mer day, nothing sells like air-con- 
ditioning. Let your prospect feel it, 
enjoy it, and he’ll soon realize he 
needs it. When he takes the wheel, 
let him find out for himself the 
value of power steering and power 
brakes. Flood the car with stereo 
sound from your tape deck. Again, 
it’s the little things that can make 
the difference. A digital clock, a 
tachometer, a vanity mirror, a re- 
mote-control passenger sideview 
mirror—they sell themselves if 
you give them a chance. Make op- 
tions, along with the demo ride, 
your selling partner. 

Selling the extras in these times 
can be done. It just takes a little 
more work, and a little more con- 
centration with regard to structur- 
ing your sale. If some salesmen 
can do it—and they do—so can 
you. Try it. 7 0} 


ECON. OUTLOOK from page 30 
substantially improve their finan- 
cial situation. 

Several factors should benefit 
dealers in 1982. Although the de- 
cline in interest rates is expected 
to be modest, it will still provide 
significant relief to dealers, be- 
cause each one-point reduction in 
the prime saves America’s dealers 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
annual interest expenses. Dealers 

Dealers will also benefit from 
the Reagan tax program. In addi- 
tion to increasing the purchasing 
power of consumers, the tax pro- 
gram will assist dealers because of 
faster depreciation write-offs, lib- 
eralized investment tax credits, 
simplified LIFO record-keeping, 
revised leveraged lease rules, and 
reduced corporate tax rates. 

Pent-up demand and the expect- 
ed economic recovery lead us to 
project an 8 percent increase in to- 
tal new vehicle sales in 1982, from 
11.1 million units sold in 1981 to 
12.2 million units in 1982. New 
car sales are projected to rise from 
8.8 million units to 9.7 million 
units, an increase of almost 10 per- 
cent. Import restraints will pre- 
clude imports from significantly 
increasing their unit sales and, 
therefore, their market share is 
expected to fall from approximate- 
ly 27 percent in 1981 to approxi- 
mately 25 percent in 1982. x 


AUCTION BLOCK from page 32 
not good, but it is there. As our 
mutual friend, Denny Kuhn, said 
this morning: “I don’t see anybody 
walking.” His comment was about 
the retail end of the business, but 
he is suggesting cars are still be- 
ing bought and sold, and the hard- 
working innovator is still getting 
his share... and maybe a bit of 
the other guy’s. 

A friend called me from Indiana- 
polis who had read this column in 
the November AE and assumed 
Pete Murray had written it, since 
we featured Pete’s picture. He said 
he had the strangest feeling: “How 
much the NAAA President 
sounded like you!” Pete, we apol- 
ogize. Only after seeing the article 
in print did I realize what we had 
done. 

In the few weeks before the holi- 
days I am sure my associate Lynn 
Weaver and I will visit with some 
of you. But for those we will not 
see: Happy Holidays! & 
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PLANNING from page 20 
their information. Many consult- 


ing firms offer computer packages 
designed for small businesses. The 
firm supplies the dealer with 
forms for planning and record- 
keeping, offers consultation about 
how to complete the plan and use 
it, and leases computer time as 
needed. The dealer still has to de- 
vote the time and energy to come 
up with the original projections for 
his financial plan, but the com- 
puter does most of the other dirty 
work. 

An automated system makes it 
practical to update the plan’s as- 
sumptions as often as needed. 
Manually prepared plans, howev- 
er, require extensive time for prep- 
aration and revision. And when 
the prime rate takes a leap from 17 
to 20 percent, a dealer cannot af- 
ford to wait several weeks to see 
how the change will affect cash 
flow. With a computerized system, 
the dealer simply sends the new 
figures to a processor, and the com- 
puter automatically and quickly 
updates all the pertinent informa- 
tion. 

Various reports interpreting the 
dealership’s performance are also 
available from the firms that offer 
these time-sharing systems. State- 
ments are available that compute 
cash flow, accrued expenses, long- 
term debt, accounts payable, ac- 
counts receivable, and labor costs. 
Another report, called sales/ser- 
vice contribution, shows the con- 
tribution each department makes 
in relation to its expenses. Com- 
puter systems can also compute in- 
come tax and illustrate the rela- 
tionship between sales, net in- 
come, and cash flow. 

Naturally, a dealer must re- 
search the costs and benefits of a 
manual versus an automated sys- 
tem to see what’s best for his indi- 
vidual needs. But whichever type 
he chooses, a financial plan gives 
an automotive executive the infor- 
mation he needs to stay competi- 
tive in these difficult times. Busi- 
ness has become too complex to op- 
erate without one. 


Editor’s Note: This article was con- 
tributed by Wayne McCune and 
Carl Berquist of Arthur Andersen 
& Co., a worldwide financial con- 
sulting firm. The authors work in 
the audit division of the company’s 
Washington, DC, office. x 
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Showcase 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE MARKET 


Product Components Corp. offers 
a broad range of PVC bolts. The 
bolts are available with hex, fil- 
lister, and flat heads. Resistance 
to acids, alkalis, alcohols, animal 
and vegetable oils, and aliphatic 


The Spicer Angle-Ring single- 
plate clutch, designed for use in 
Class 6 and light-end Class 7 
trucks, has a maximum accepted 
engine torque rating of 500 foot 
pounds. Primarily engineered to 
go behind diesel engines develop- 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been 
way implies endorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or 


compounds is maintained even at 
high temperatures. Lengths 
range from ¥ to 6 inches. Manu- 
facturer: Product Components 
Corp., 36 Lorraine Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, NY 10553. 


ing 160 to 210 horsepower, the 
14-inch, push-type clutch can al- 
so be mated with 400 to 450-cub- 
ic-inch gas engines. Manufactur- 
er: Spicer Clutch Division, Dana 
Corp., Fifth and Brandon 
Streets, Auburn, IN 46706. 


Solar has introduced an auto- 
matic, wire-feed welder de- 
signed for welding body sheet 
metal, frames, panels, fenders, 
support brackets, and hard-to- 
reach areas. Performance fea- 
tures include a single-gun trig- 
ger that starts gas flow, wire 
feed, and welding current si- 
multaneously. Output current 
has multiple heat selections, as 
well as a wire speed adjustment 
control. An optional automatic 
spot and stitch weld control can 
be used for making special re- 
pairs or fabricating sheet metal 


panels. The heart of Solar’s 
welder is a solid-state, integrat- 
ed-circuit feed system. The sys- 
tem eliminates tangled wire 
and will accommodate .024-, 
-030-, and .035-inch soft or hard 
wire in spool sizes from 4 to 12 
inches. The system comes with 
a welding helmet, power cord 
and plug, welding gun, ground 
cable and clamp. Manufacturer: 
Solar, Division of Century Mfg. 
Co., 9235 Penn Ave. S., Minnea- 
polis, MN 55431. 


provided via manufacturer's press releases. A products appearance in this column in no 
automotive executive magazine. 
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Voss worm-drive hose clamps 
utilize a pressed band profile 
rather than the conventional 
pierced or milled types. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the 
clamps’ slotless design, and 
slightly bevelled band edges re- 
duce hose damage caused by 
overtightening. Voss stainless- 
steel clamps also feature a 
shorter saddle, which provides 
more uniform contact pressure 
on the hose. Manufacturer: 
Voss Inc., 7700 Hub Parkway, 
Valley View, OH 44125. 


A new multi-tester answers 
electrical check-up questions 
with audible, easily distin- 
guished tone signals. Because 
the Testofon Model 301 has no 
dials to manipulate, meters to 
read, or switches to operate, it 
can be used in near darkness 
and other adverse conditions. 
Testofon’s impact-proof hous- 
ing is fully insulated and tested 
at 2,000 volts. Manufacturer: 
Tacotest, Inc., 913P Hannah 
St., Troy, MI 48098. 


Pressing Matters’ new movable 
work table makes storage of 
chemicals and other materials 
fire-safe. The lower area of the 
table is designed for storage of 
wash-up chemicals and other in- 
flammable materials. The lower 
shelf moves in and out for easy 


Prelude Enterprises has devel- 
oped a new auto body filler 
called Aluma-Glass. Aluma- 
Glass is a waterproof glass-type 
product, with the application and 
finishing characteristics of an 
aluminum-type filler. Aluma- 
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access to 5-gallon containers 
without lifting. The top shelf is 
covered with 1/8-inch plexiglass. 
The table is equipped with self- 
closing door and latch. Manufac- 
turer: Pressing Matters, 1070 E. 
Dominguez St., Carson, CA 
90746. 


mA 


Glass is available in quarts, gal- 
lons or double-spout cartridges, 
which simultaneously measure 
and dispense the filler and the 
hardener. Manufacturer: Pre- 
lude Enterprises, 1220 Camden 
Ave. S.W., Canton, OH. 
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Their Wheels and Tires 
Weren't Protected by 
McGARD WHEEL LOCKS 


Protect YOUR inventory against wheel and tire theft (and increased insurance rates. . 
underbody damage...wasted labor...delivery problems) 


Replace only one lug nut on each wheel with a McGard wheel lock. Once installed 
they can’t be forcibly removed. Only you have the matching key wrench. 


Keep your inventory ready to sell...and pass the locks on to your customers at 
a profit. 


For more information, contact Dept. 146A 
McGard, Inc. ¢ 852 Kensington Ave. « Buffalo, N.Y. 14215 « 716-833-6120 
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NEW CAR DEALERS HAVE CONTRACTUR 
PROTECTION WITH LOCAL CENTERS Se 


7171 N. Federal Hwy., Boca Raton, FL 33431 (800)327-9756 
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